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RELIGION, 


. 1 Providence f an after-ſtate * 
Here is firm footing, Here i is ſolid rock ! 


inks under us; beſtorms;, and then fonts; 1 
His hand che good man faſtens on the ſkies, 
And bids ear roll, nor feels her idle whirt! 
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Toa I once bee addrefled you 


mer advice, and endeavouring to recall to 
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on this ſubje&, the importance of it 


will, I hope, . juſtify me in renewing my for · 


your minds the obligations which are due 
to that Being to whoſe more thah paternal 
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date yon are indebted for the preſervation 


of the life he gave you, and the ten thou- 
ſand comforts he has ce to the precious 


A | 
By performing the duties which our re- 


Iigion inculcates, and which God and na- 


ture approve, we not only ſilence the reproofs 
of conſcience, but may be ſaid to form an 
intercourſe with our Maker, which it de- 
pends on curſelves to preſerve; while, by 


AriAaly conforming to his precepts, we may, 


without preſumption, venture to conſider 


_ ourſelves as his children, How delightful! 


how truly reviving tothe foul of the pious 


Chriſtian, is an union ſo ſublime ! for it is 


not to be doubted that the Almighty is ever 
preſent with thoſe who ſerve him with ſin- 


_ humility, and truth, 


11 is a dale ne for mankind in ge 
neral that they are ſo engaged by the cares 
of the world, ſo chained to its faſcinating 


allurements, or miſled by thoſe falſe doc- 


trines which grant them an unbounded li- 
cence 
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tentions till they have procured indepen- 
dence, they ate frequently deprived of the 


power of executing them by the debihitating 


finger of age, or the * hand of 


8 death. N 
Nothing tends ſo much to ſhew the folly 


and frailty of our nature as the ſhameful 
neglect of moral and religious duties. Sor- 
row and diſappointment are the beſt recipes 


to cure us of this careleſs inattention to the 


ſource of all good. They ſoften and melio- 
rate the heart, compel us. to look into. Our 
own boſoms for conſolation, and awaken i; 

our lethargic minds a ſenſe of ſhame. 755 


having omitted to apply for relief to that 
Power who can Kone beſtow | 


- 


Af 


* : ; 
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-rence to follow their depraved ident 7 
"that the important concerns of religion are 
ſeldom thought of, or, if thought of at all, 
put off to a future day, a day when they 
are grown weary of amuſement, or have 
purchaſed leifure by their induſtry; but, 
-alas the career of pleafure is difficult to 
ſtop, and, when people defer their good in- 


. 
* 
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K We are bees to think, in theſe belt. 
-reproving moments, that the imperfection 
of human happineſs originates in the imper- 
fection of human nature. We then regret 
the remiſſneſs of our youth, and feel with 
ten fold ſeverity the freezing -infirmities of 


age. Compelled to take a retroſpective 


view of a life miert. we are aned inte 
painful reflections for the paſt, and endure 


the moſt agonizing horrors in the-proſpe& 
of the future; but theſe are miſeries every 
one has it in his own power to avoid; theſe 


are thorns wilfully planted for the pillow of 
age by the ſelf-deyoted victims of vice, in- 
temperance, and infidelity, 


| You, then, for whom 1 write, —you, who 
are now in the full vigour of youth, life, 
and health, negle& not (while it is in your 


power) to ſecure the approbation of God, 


by adhering to all che divine precepts of re- 
Pgion! which will not only add to your 
preſent enjoyments, be they ever ſo brilliant 
and anche, but prepare a delightful 

reſource 


N — . 
reſource fort that time when'all-earthly com- 
forts ſhall vaniſh- away. A mind uncor- 
rupted by guilt is of more real value than 
the whole world; it is a treaſure of which# 
you cannot be deprived by the hand of 
treachery or power; and, as you draw near 
the awful period which will cloſe your mortal 
career, it will enable you to ſupport the laſt: 
important conteſt with nature and the 
world, with bope, reſignation, and forti- 
tude. 


1 'hough you may at MAP Wonen . 
an union of flattering circumſtances, be 
tempted to place an unbounded confidence 
in the permanent” enjoyment-of the pleaſures 

or riches - you poſſeſs, recollect, that they 
cannot purchaſe a ſecurity from death, and 
that neither love, friendſhip, nor parental 
tenderneſs; can excuſe you from the ſentence 
paſſed on all. „ ee is 


How often do1 we 5 youth i beauty. 
led to the grave, while age and iofirmity 
ate left to linger in pain and 1 !'—How. 

B 3.  cften. 


Or 5 


3 wart PIOTY ; 


often: is the lonely bride ſantched from ohe: 
arms of her admiring huſband !—how often. 
are parents, in the full vigour. of life, torn. 
from a numerous and helpleſs family !—Is. 
' this a tate, then, in which we ought to 
truſt any thing to chance, or for a few tem- 
porary, and at beſt, unſatisfactory, enjoy». 
ments, ſell our immortal birthright ! 


| Therefore, fince our preſent exiſtence. 
is held by. ſo precarious a tenure ; fince it 
hangs by a thread which is ſo eaſily broken, 
let us not defer till tomorrow that which 
may be accompliſhed to-day Let us not 
negle& any duty which the next hour may 
finally prevent our performing 


' Theſe are not the documents of en- 
thuſiaſm, nor the bigotted precepts of ſu- 
perſtition, but the ſound; arguments of 
enlightened reaſon, animated by the pa= 
rental admonitions of experience. All our 
religious duties may be conſtantly. and 
regularly performed, without the abridg- 

ment 
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ment of any rational amuſement or uſeful 
employment. So. far from interrupting 


pleaſure, they give à zeſt to the emjoy- 
ment of it, by adding unalloyed fatisfac- 
tion to the moments of innocent cheerful- 


4 


neſs. . | . 


By the ſtrict: ener of Rel igion, we. | 
live in the conſtant habit of preparing our 


minds for the hour of diſſolution : we are 


taking the fting from death, and planting. 
in our ſouls that tranquil compoſure which 


gives to the things of this life their high- 


eſt value: — In real religion no auſterities 
are to be dreaded; its paths are ſmooth 


and pleaſant, — the precepts it teaches ani- 


mating in theory, and conſoling 1 in- eg 5 


tice. 


Obſerve the true | Chriſtian in his laſt 


moments. How enlivening are his Hopes 


 —how patient and reſigned his conduct 
how firm and unwavering his faith — 


Not o the unbeliever: — he feels with 
B 4 agony. 


& PARENTAL. MONITOR: . 2 
| | agony the certainty of dying, for all with. 
8 bim is doubt, deſpondency,. and terror. 


May my readers never firay from the 

peaceful paths of rectitude, but cheriſh the. 
pure uncontaminated principles of Reli- 
gion in their hearts! which will be found 
'  &# conducive to the real enjoyment of 


every e ee as efſeatial to eternal 
falvation. 1 


Virtue 5 3 * to 3 the ſe- 


vereſt trials with fearleſs dignity; but. 
never does ſhe appear of ſo. much cone». 
'* quence as when fhe. enables the true and. 

pious Chriſtian to meet death without fear. 


or trembling, and ſupport his. fortitude 
unſhaken when he is about to enter the 
boundleſs regions of eternity. | 


Leave the learned caſuiſt to diſpute the, 
= truths of revelation, or explain thoſe myſ. 
terious paſſages on which he founds his 
doubts ;— leave the profane unbeliever ta 
* his on gloomy ideas of ſinking 
into 


« 
| partirar. Moxtror;” . ** 
* 


into to nothing. — and be atisfied, that nume- 
rous are the ſublime and beautiful paſſa- 
ges of (cripture which are ſufficiently clear 
and explanatory to baniſh every doubt, | 


and confirm your __ of a bleſſed 
HasionTraL ITI 
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8 


: 
| 
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ing me {till addreſſing you on ſerious ſub- 


* 


* * ol . 
BD 
* 


INDIFFERENCE. To THE PRACTICE or 


0 reverence the Majeſty of the Omnipotent, and tempt 


not his anger, leſt thou be deſtroyed. - 


He hath endowed thee with reaſon, to maintain thy domi- 
nion; he hath fitted thee -with language, to improve by ſo- 


ciety ; 3. and exalted, thy mind with the powers of meditation, 1 


to contemplate and adore his inimitable perfections. 


And, in the laws he hath ordained as the rule of thy life, - 


ſo kindly hath he ſuited thy duty to thy nature, that obedience 
to his proves is happineſs to thyſelf. . 
EOS0UTOF Human Lirz. 


TART not; my young readers, nor throw 
this volume away with diſguſt, at find- 


je&s. Though: ſerious, . they are of the ut- 


moſt importance to your preſent. and future 
happinets, 


* 
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happineſs, and, in an age when - religion i 


appears to have loſt a part of that: Prevail- : 
ing influence which it ſhould ever retain over 


the minds of creatures formed from the 
earth to inherit immortality; it is. much to 
be lamented that they ſhould become indif- 


ferent to the means by which they are in- 


ſtructed to ſecure that ineſtimable bleſſing. 


Unleſs we cheriſfi a proper ſenſe of the 
duties of Religion, we ſhould ſoon loſe the 


remembrance of all that renders us deſerving 
the protection of him who made us; we 


ſhould forget there was a God who formed 


the univerſe, and out of chaos created order 
and variety, —who, in the numberleſs beau- 


ties he has intermixed in the ſtructure of 
that ſpacious world: in which he has placed 
us, ſeems to have beſtowed every indulgence - 


that could charm the ſenſes, and eratify tlie 
heart. How wonderful, how unnatüral, is. 


it to reflect, that there ſhould be mortals 


endued with reaſon and feeling that can be- 
5 inſenſible to the favours of ſo bountiful and 


B 6 indulgent 
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dat a W or that ſhould dare 
0 diſobey the lenient commands of ſo kind“ 
and tender a father, merely to gratify ap- 
petites and B which muſt end in mi- 
ſory and. ſhame 


Whatever abſurdities may ſoenttiines arſe + 
from. the ardours of enthuſiaſm, ſurely they 4 
are not ſo blameable or pernicious as neglect 
and co dneſs in the duties of religion. En- 
thuſiaſm will undoubtedly be productive of 
error, and ſometimes appear in a light that 
5 expoſes its votaries to ridicule; ; but indif i 
ferencẽ co ieſe important duties is ſtill more 
dangerous, as it often ä into total 


| 
| 5 neyect- 

| HP Though few of us can frame our lives to 

if the exact purity of thoſe moral precepts - 
that are to be found in the facred writings, - 
yet ſurely we ought to attempt following 

them as far as we are able; we ought to 

ſet apart from every day a ſmall portion of 
our time to look into our own hearts, and 


| ; xeQtify every” begmnalng, Kendency to evil, 
2 and- 


a * 


+ ban fo C 


— 


Z — + 
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— not with coolneſs and compoſure give 


up the conteſt without uſing ſome endea - 
vours to rectify thoſe errors to which we are 
too prone, and which we all muſt know are 
contrary to reaſon and religion. 


From an habitual neglect of moral duties, 


ve ſoon become equally careleſs of thoſe 


which are attached to our preſent exiſtence. 


Parents, children, friends, and dependants, 


are in danger of being equally forgotten.— 
A' general worthleſſneſs of character ſucceeds, . 
and we are led, ſtep by: ſtep, into habits of 

ſuch unpardonable levity, as we ſhould one 
have trembled to contemplate- in any for 
whom we felt the ſlighteſt attachment. 
Gould the ſon of Jeſſe have known the dan- 


gers and temptations to which he would 


have been expoſed, when his head was bur- 


thened with a crown, would he have wiſned 


for the throne of. Urael, or- ſuppoſed that, 


when ſo highly exalted, he ſhou'd ſo-cafily. 
have been tempted to commit adultery and 
murder? Wou'd he not rather have con- 


tiaueck 


thiged — his father's os in the 
thore humble and innocent character of. a 


5 ee than have wt: wh to the imperial 
Kuacem ?. 


A religious conduct muſt ever tend to the 
exaltation of human nature: it will intro- 
duce benevolence, inſpire the love of truth, 
and enforce the practice of charity: it will 

teach us to love our fellow - creatures, and 
= create a general wiſh for their happineſs : it 
= will refine our paſſions, and reduce them to 
F  obedience,—inerecaſe the energies of friend- 


if ſhip, and add tenderneſs to the ties of pa- 

il rental and conjugal affection. Piety, united 
Vith gratitude to our heavenly Benefactor, 

| | may, nay it muſt, be the ſource of all good. 
In the performance of a duty, thus caleu- - 

| lated to impart ſatisfaction and peace to the 

" mind, we ſhall find our ideas enlarged, and- 


| recolle& with delight that we are under the 
guidance of a Being of: whoſe protection 
our greateſt enemies can never deprive us. 


] have 


Ve 
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1 Bave nb dotbt Büt the modern fine la- 


dies and gentlemen of faſhion will exclaim- 
_ againſt theſe troubleſome and obſolete mo- 
nitions; or perhaps will fay, it would be 
very well to be ſerious, and go to church, 


but they are too young to think, and their 


engagements are ſo numerous, they really 


have not time. How unpardonable is the 
levity which will make ſuch frivolous excu- 
ſes for the neglect of the firſl of moral du- 
ties how inexcuſable not to oultivate and 
improve thoſe talents which are beſtowed to 
render us worthy the protection of heaven! 
—how ſhall a foul, dead to the animaticg 


impulſe of divine love, be able to ſhake off. 
the coldneſs it has acquired, and to aban- 


don its childiſh. purſuits, in order to fit itſelf 
for thoſe manſions where folly cannot enter! 


And-dare you, who are thus careleſs and 


indifferent in the practice of religious du- 
ties, look with contempt on thoſe unhappy 


Deings. who, by: having yielded to ſtronger 
temptations thaw vourtel res, have funk into 
| greater” 
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3 3 * wat more dangerous crimes. T > 
= you ſpeak peace to your own hearts becauſe 
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there are others more depraved?— Rather 


iure the reflection awaken you to a proper ſenſe 
= - of your own danger, left, in neglecting the - 
important duties of religion, vou ſhould: ben 
come like them you deſpiſe. Our progreſs 


in evil is ever more rapid than our acquire 
ments in virtue, and an habitual negligence 


of what is good is an alarming proof of ha- 
ving a ſuperior inclination for that which... is 


evil. 


If the Almighty Being who FERN wo 
had impoſed. on us tlie rigid Penance of: 


living in the practice of the moſt painful 


ſelf-demial, —if. he had forbidden us to par- 
take of the innocent pleaſures of life, pro- 
hibited us from taſting the luxuries of that 
bountiful table he has furniſhed for our uſe, 
or infiſted on our ſubmitting to every rigo- - 
rous and painful mortification, repugnant to 


our nature, and painful to our feelings, there 

miglit have been ſome excuſe for the neglect 

of religious Cuties. Jet, fut rely, had even - 
Oo pl ey that: 
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that been the caſe, we ſhould have. 3 25 
our minds much eaſier under ſach auſterities 


than we could do if conſcious that we me- 
rited the diſpleaſure of God. But, happily fer 


us, the mild laws and gentle commandments 
of our heavenly Parent are of a very different 
nature. They are calculated to improve and 
heighten every preſent enjoyment; they ſor 
bid no indulgence but what would be inimi- 
cal fo. our. happineſs, and require nothing 

but what muſt prove bien advantageous 


to us in the end. 


worthy the attention of a rational being, 


re one pleaſure you can cb | 


which, under proper reſtrictions and regula-- 
tions, you are not permitted to enjoy? and 
are not theſe limitations preſeribed by reaſon 

and nature? We are not enjoined: to live 
the life of an anchorite, but are left to our 
own diſeretion in the choice of companions; 


and at liberty to mix with ſociety according 


to our inclination. I hope none will take 
up. this volume, who, having imbibed miſ- 
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: 


on taken opinions, will ſufer pride and vanity 


to preclude that advice by which they may be: 
benefited. 1 ſhould be happy to-do good 
to all, but theſe. papers are particularly ad- 


dreſſed to thoſe who are juſt entering upon. 
the ſtage of life, who have their parts to 


chooſe, and their characters to perform in 


the moſt important ſcenes of this mortal 
drama. To them I would be as a warning 


voice, and earn R'y wiſh I was: endowed- 
with the moſt powerful art of perſuaſion, - 
ſuch as would tempt them to liſten and be- 
lieve, though it found them ſurrounded by a 
crowd, or engaged in he buſtle of buſineſs 
or diſſipation. May none of you, my young: 
friends, ever be ſo:miſled as to become deaf 
to admonitions, indifferent to the practice of 
religion, or neglectful of real happineſs, for 
the unſatisfactory and empty name of plea - 


ſure, and the idle fancy. of a giddy moment! 4 


THE 
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. THE DUTIES-OP A PARENT. 
5 


7 thou who art a parent, the importance of thy 
_ truſt; tl. e being thou haſt produced it is thy duty to ſupport... 
Prepare him early- with inſtruction, and ſeaſon his mind- 
with the maxims of truth. | 


So ſhall he riſe like a cedar on the mountains; his head Nall 2 
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7 be fan above the trees of the foreſt, | 
ow The ſoil is thine own; let it not want cultivation: the 1 


ſeed which thou ſoweſt, that alſo ſhalt. thou reap. 

Teach him obedience, and he ſhall bleſs thee „ teach him 
modeſty, and he ſhall not be aſhamed; Teach him diligence,.- 
and his wealth ſhall increaſe ; teach him benevolence, and his 
mind ſhall be exalted. . 

Teach him ſcience, and his life ſhall be uſeful ; "a him 
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a religion, and his life ſhall be happy. F 
" E ECONOMY-» OF HUMAN Lir E. i 


HE duties of a parent are ſo various 2 

HE and extenſive, that the welfare and =_ 
N happineſs of a nation depend in a great mea- 
_ fure- 
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| | = ſure upon the proper and juſt performanice: t 
oc them. If the youth of both ſexes are leſt 4 
|  unreſtrained'to follow their own ificlinations,. 4 
| 4 what can be expected, but that vice, intem- F 
perance, diſtoyalty, and auarchy, wall follow = 
ST. fuch unpardonable neglect? Tou, then, "of 
& who may ſoon have to undertake a charge J 
| of ſo much conſequence, J earneſtly entreat: 4 


it x Jou to recollect, how much your own hap- 
pine, as well as that of your children, and 


ll of ſociety in general, reſts upon the careſul 
Il diſcharge of thoſe duties. which the ties of: 1 
ure render fointereſting, > a4 
fl Though a ebnet and unremitting at. 
1 tention muſt be paid to children from the 
tl firſt dawn of reaſon, yet, if poſſible, it ought” 


1.1 to be redoubled as they increaſe in years, — 

1 Tour own diſcretion muſt dictate to you the 
EkEind of education ſuitable to their ſituation; 
and fitted to their talents or inclination ;— 
but, unleſs you can beſtow on them a large 
fortune, the more uſeſul that education the 


better. Young people, who are fooliſhly 
2 
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indulged, are in general the moſt” uleles 


beings in creation, and often the moſt ig- 
norant. In the hour of misfortune, if they 
are deprived of their parents, and thrown 


upon the world, their own helpleſſneſs adds 

the moſt acute pangs to their diſtreſs, and 

they have the additional miſery of finding 
themſelves deſpiſed as well as neglected. 


The leſs: you are ſeparated from your 
children. the better, and happy is it for them 
whoſe parents can attend to their educa- 
tion: but, where that cannot be the caſe, 


they ſhould be very nice in the choice f 
thoſe perſons to whom they delegate a 
charge ſo important. I by no means wiſh to 
depreciate the benefit and utility derived from $ 
public ſchools; for, as ſo many thouſands 


are ſituated, withoyt either the abilities or 


opportunities of educating their children, hb 
think them very juſtly entitled to reſpect, 
and thoſe who ſuperintend them to be 


claſſed among the moſt uſeful of our * 
low-creatures, 
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In reſpect to young perſons being allowed 


to diſpoſe. of their time as their gaiety and 


vivacity would wiſh, 1 think it a-cruel ſa- 
_ *crifice, an*unpardonable indulgence for pa- 
rents to acquieſce in. At the age of fix» 
teen, or eighteen, it ſurely is time enough 
for a young lady to enter into what is called 
| life, and be introduced to the great theatte 
of the world. Before that period it is de- 


- priving her of the moſt uſeful part of her 
education; till then pleaſure will only ſerve 


to countera& inſtruction, and to implant a 
love of diſſipation before ſhe ought to be 
entruſted to its beguiling influence. An 
early introduction to public places is often 
attended with unpleaſant conſequences: it 
detaches the mind from the retired ſcenes 
of ſober and ſerene pleaſures, which keep it 
compoſed and progreſſively improving. 


A parent ſhould direct bis children in the 
choice of companions, - Improper habits 
are too ſoon acquired, and improper fenti- 
ments eaſily implanted ;. the moſt artleſs are 
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the ſooneſt decerved wi led aſtray, and the 
pureſt mind may ſoon be tainted by the in- 
fluence of bad example. Guard then your 
treaſure with the watchful eye of a miſer, 
= and be careful in knowing the character of 
thoſe to whom you entruſt them, leſt in one 
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-unguarded kour your hopes are diſappoint- | 
| ed, and your flattering expectations, of ſeeing 3 
the plant you have reared with tenderneſs | i 
blighted by vice or diſhonour. 4 ö 
N By what I have faid, I do not mean that 1 ; 
young people ſhould be entirely confined, 
, Every one has his circle of friends, and a- bj 
J mong them ſome are undoubtedly to be | 
. found with whom your children will be as 
t | ſecure and as carefully attended to as by 
2 | yourlelt ; but they ought not to be indul- 
& ged in a conſtant round of viſiting, or go- 

ing from place to place, till their reaſon is 
"= matured, and their characters ſteadily form- 
5 ed. From the ſocial party I would by no 
3 means have them ſecluded, leſt they ac- 
0 quire an awkward i} ynefs which it may be 
1 | difficult to eradicate. 
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_ obſerving all religious duties, and to inſiſt on 
the regular performance of them both in 
public and private, and never to permit any 
converſation to be held in their preſence 


which would tend to weaken the reſpect 


due to the principles of religion, or implant 
any doubts of 1 its dignity or utility. | 


11] all matters of importance to their tap- 
pineſs. or intereſt, your own example will 
have more influence than precept. Both 
mult be united to form an exemplary cha» 
racter. You muft not be wearied or dif- 
couraged by ſometimes meeting with diſ- 
appointments the changes in the diſpoſi- 


tions of children are like thoſe of the ſeaſons. 


A cloud will ſometimes appear, but you 


muſt be reſolute to wait till it is paſſed 
over a more ſerene ſky may ſucceed.— | 
To form the youthful mind is not the taſk 
of an hour or a day; yeats muſt be em» 


* to cſſe& the — mt, which 
1 


Parents ſhould be particularly careful 10 
ch the neceſſity and advantage of ſtrictiy 


\ OS. 2 


| rl COTE "mg" 
H to ) ſtand the teſt of life, aud on Sha de- © 


pends their preſent and future happineſs, 


and in which our on muſt be unavoidably 25 


connected. Different diſpoſttions require 
- different treatment, therefore the plan a- 
dopted for one may be totally unfit for ano» 


ther, and muſt be varied as circumſlances | 


may require. The infirmities of nature and 


the waywardneſs of the paſſions are ſo nume - 5 
rous and complicated, that, unleſs we are con- 


ſtantly on our guard to prevent their en- 
croachments, the fence we have reared a- 
gainſt them will be eaſily thrown down; yet 
out very paſſions, under certain reſtrictions, 
- be rendered ſubſervient to happineſs. 


[” 


4 South, very: often, I St permit. their 
vanity to miſlead their judgment, with re- 
gard to the eſtabliſnment of their children. 
One who would diſgrace the pulpit might 
ſucceed in the camp; another, who is 


ſtarving at the bar, might have lived in 
plenty by the advantages to be der ived from | 


trade. In ſuch caſes, it is 1mpoſſille to lay 
vol. 111. 1 N denn 
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down general rules. One however ſhould 
| invariably be obſerved, — to ſuit the em- 
ployment to the ability, and leave the reft 
to Providence. With the following excel- 
Jent extract, applicable to the ſubject, 1 ſhall 
conclude this Paper. 


A perfect e ene with the claſ- 
ſics, and a thorough knowledge of figures, 
are not the only or chief things to be con- 
ſidered in the education of youth. To ren- 
der them happy in themſelves, and uſeful 
members of ſociety, we ought to inſtil 
into them principles of piety, virtue, and 
benevolence, moderation, and fortitude.— 
I beſe principles will inſpire them with a love 
to their Creator; they will render them 
happy in themſelves, and make them ſolici- 
tous of communicating happineſs to others. 
Moderation and magnanimity finiſh the- 
hero. The man who conquers himſelf does 
| more than he who routs armies, and ſubdues 
empires. An equality of mind, in proſpe- 
tous OL adverſe circumſtances, not only 
eſtabliſhes 


_ - 
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contributes to our own” happineſs. | Sir 


Francis Bacon, ſpeaking of fortitude, fays, 


The truly brave man is prepared for every 


event, armed in all fortunes, foreſees with- 


out fear, enjoys without ſatiety, ace 8885 
| without ite 75 55 of * 


Numberleſs are the examples v we haye 


recorded in hiſtory, how the truly great have 


ſupported the frowns of fortune and the 


malice of their enemies with equanimity and 


fortitude. Socrates heard the news of his 


death mildly, and ſerenely ſuffered. Bru- 
tus beheld the execution of his ſons with 


compoſure and ſteadineſs, when the ſafety 
of Rome demanded it. Mr. Addiſon, at 


his departure from life, knowing he had 
lived as he wiſhed to die, at his laſt moment 


ſaid to his weeping friends, See with what 


peace a Chriſtian can die.“ I hope I ſhall 
be pardoned for this digreſſion, as it was 


only intended to inculcate the obſervations 


above mentioned. How neceſſary it is we 
| GV Ft, ſhould 


eftabliſhes/ our reputation with Ws; but * 
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ſhould inſtill into the minds of youth m mode · 
ration and fortitude, as the preſent mode of 
education tends to render them incapable 
of ſupporting the moſt trifling | misfortunes, 
being from their infancy enervated by luxury 
and difipation, ſo that we cannot expect 
any great exertion of vigour and activity, 
even ſhould the times require it. The af- 
fections of their minds are ſo centered in 
themſelves, that benevolence has little ſhare 
in their hearts. Can ſuch a ſyſtem of edu- 
cation, as is now generally adopted, render 
them uſeful or beneficial n FE fociety A 
e not. 


Whue my indulge Gre children, in 
every little whim or caprice, during their in- 
fancy and youth, we can expect no other 
conſequences than what we daily perceive, 
a diſregard to virtue and religion. I am far 
from wiſhing to ſee harſhneſs or ſeverity uſed 
towards them ; on the contrary, we ſhould 
my n authority with lenity, diſ- 
ey 
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play the lovelineſs of virtue in the moſt a 
miable light, and, at the ſame time, depict er 
vice in the moſt deteſtable colours it juſtly 
deſerves ; then, and not till then, may we 
expect a reformation of manners. As there 
is nothing of more importance, ſo there is 
nothing more difficult than the education 
of youth; therefore it behoves both pa- 
rents and tutors to be particularly careful 
what plans they adopt, and whom they em- 


ploy to execute that very important taſk. 
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Vou ſeen on foot, — that lolling in a coach, 
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Von, Who are lowly, virtuous, meek, and poor, 


Againſt the world with caution ſhut your door. 


Tf difcontent ſhould make you ſick of home, 
Take wiſdom's phyſic,—venture once to roam. 
And if you wiſh your cure ſhould be complete, 


In folly's temple fill the loweſt ſeat. 
There will you ſee and feel how bloated pride 


Its humble neighbour glories to deride: 


There upſtart fools, becauſe with ſplendour drefs'd, 
Are courted, liugg'd, applauded, and careſs'd: 
While ſqueaking mincing miſs, though meanly bred). 


Will tire your patience,” and miſlead your head, 


Toſs, wriggle, ſneer, laugh loud, inſult, and bounce, 
Then faint—to ſhew her graces and her flounce, 


Next ſee that thing, —for that I have no name; 


It has no gratitude, it feels no ſhame. 


Tf at your table it ſhould chance to dine, 


| *Twill call you friend, and kindly drink your wine. 


But if at times you dare this thing approach, 


The 


% 


— 


"he 
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| Theoptics of its eyes are ſo contend | 
No benefit from them can be derired: 9 
1ę᷑1 ſees you not, or if it ſee at all, 
Its knowledge of you is both cold and mall; 
And though from nothing, like yourſelf, it roſe, 
It now ſees nothing farther than.its noſe. | 
Thus, little minds, when fortune chance to ſmile, 
With upſtart pride their ſenſes will beguile, 
L wiſh that man had made a ſaving la v, 
To ſhew ſuch creatures as he would a craw. 
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WE Were by nature formed for the FRG 
"A joyment of ſociety, and the man who _ 
can find happineſs without it muſt be of 


ſo melancholy and uſeleſs a turn, as to ren- 


der his ſeclufion no real loſs to the world, — 


Could any puniſhment be thought more 
cruel than that of being left upon a deſert 


iſland, where the human face could not be 
feen, nor even the footſtep of a fellow-crea.. 


ture traced ?—Not all the luxuries the earth 


could yield, —not all the beauties nature 
could diſplay in her gayeſt dreſs, could one 


moment detach our minds from the ſad and 
My ſtate in which we were placed. We 


C 4 were- 
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| were formed to IE our fellow-creatures, and 


he who refuſes to aſſociate in ſome degree 


with them but ill acquits himſelf of the du - 


ties aſſigned him. Abſolute ſolitude muſt. 
| ſurely not only unfit the mind for every ge- 
nerous affection, but render it a habitation 
for deſpair, and all the horrid ſenſations that 


accompany that moſt gloomy deſpot of the 


human heart. 


Without ſociety life 3 be cheerleſs 
and uncomfortable: the lagging moments 
would creep flowly and ſadly along, and, 
ſhort as is the longeſt life of mortals, it. 
would appear an eternity of dulneſs. Our 
beneffcent Creator has ſo connected us with. 
each other, by an almoſt imperceptible 
| chain, and ſuch. variety of claims, that it is 


impoſſible to divide them without wreſting 


from ourſelves a thouſand: enjoyments which 


folely depend on the ſocial affections. Man 
was not formed to live alone, or. to ſpend. 


bis life in ſolitude and inactivity. Of what 


uſe is the miſanthrope ?— A mere blank in 


| creati ion, 
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-creation,—a moving portrait, beheld with 


contempt and diſguſt; but, while we en- 


deayour to avoid ſinking into a character ſo 
uſeleſs and deteſtable, we muſt with ex- 
treme care and caution guard ourſelves 
from falling into the oppoſite extreme, an 


intemperate love of ſociety. 


The man or woman 3 3 ke . 


in a crowd, who is never cheerful but in 
the dangerous haunts of pleaſure, or the 
noiſy and boiſterous company of bon vi- 
vants, is of all people the leaſt capable of 
reliſhing the calm delights of a domeſtic 


lite, where alone true enjoyment. 15 to be 
found. - 


If the maſters and miſtreſſes of families 
find no gratification in being at home, the 
reſt of the family muſt be deſolate and un- 
comfortable. The ſilent. meal, the diſ- 


contented brow, will throw a ſhade over the 
moſt ſplendid apparatus with which the 
houſe or the table may be turniſhed, while- 
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good Humour will gives PRA reſiſh, to w”= 
the moſt bomely „„ « 
An habitual propenſity to be! in a crowd 1 
is a real misfortune, and it ſeldom happens 
that people o inclined are nice in the * 
choice of their companions : they cannot h 


live alone, and will at times mix in bad b 
company rather than be left to themſelves. ſe 
Too often an immoderate love of ſociety MI 
will not only prove the deſtruction of our 
health, but injurious to our circumſtances, 
which, when once deranged, are not eaſily 
. reſtored to order, and, if we are once pre- 
vailed upon to exceed the bounds of our 
income, and waſte our real property, few 
of us will ſtop till the whole is diſſipated. To 
ſet about retrenching our expences, when 
once we are accuſtomed to the unbounded 
luxuries of life, is a difficult matter, when 
_ Pleaſure ſpreads. her deſtructive net. If 
we yield in trifles, we are eaſily caught by 
- its ſnares, till we are unable to eſcape, and, 


tc once we are ſeduced by the beguiling 
influence 
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;nfluence of luxurious enjoyments, we ſel 


dom defiſt while the ſmalleſt means are left Z 
to Procure hem. 


Let us for a moment retire with © hb | 


who have waſted an ample fortune; whoſe 


houſe, ſervants, purſe, and table, have 
been open to any who chooſe to avail them- 
ſelves of the opportunity of living at their 


expence. What is now become of all their 


high-flown compliments, cordial expreſſions 5 
of friendſhip, and vows of eternal grati- 

tude ?—all are loſt and gone the moment 
they are reduced to penury. 


Under theſe circumſtances, many of thoſe 
whom you have feaſted, to whom you have 
lent your money, and taken to your bo- 
ſom, will not even know you. They may 
perhaps pretend to pity the misfortunes 
they have helped to bring upon you, but ; 
their pity 18 worſe than their contempt. — | 


They would be happy to ſerve you, but 


alas! they have families, or a number of 
poor relations of their Own OI" deſire 
OM 
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| good humour will gives grateful, al ee 
the moft homely h gion c 
An habitual propenſity to be in 4 erde 1 

* a real misfortune, and it ſeldom happens = 
that people fo inclined are nice in the MW » 
choice of their companions : they cannot b 
live alone, and will at times mix in bad 13 
company rather than be left to themſelves. ſe 
Too often an immoderate love of ſociety e. 
will not only prove the deſtruction of our h 
health, but injurious to our circumſtances, of 
which, when once deranged, are not eaſily to 
reſtored to order, and, if we are once pre- th 

1 vailed upon to exceed the bounds of our 

[ income, and waſte our real property, few 3 
1 of us will ſtop till the whole 1s diſſipated. To lo 
| ſet about retrenching our expences, when 05 
! once we are accuſtomed to the unbounded pet 
luxuries of life, is a difficult matter, when the 
_ pleaſure ſpreads | her deſtructive net. If the 
we yield in trifles, we are eaſily caught by Th 
- its ſnares, till we are unable to eſcape, and, * 
tc once we are ſeduced by the beguiling 8 


influence 
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influence of luxurious enjoyments, we ſel⸗ 
dom deſiſt while the ſmalleſt means are len 5 
to asu them. 


Let us for a moment retire with thoſe | 


who have waſted an ample fortune; whoſe 


houſe, ſervants, purſe, and table, have 
been open to any who chooſe to avail them- 
ſelves. of the opportunity of living, at their 


expence. What is now become of all their 


high-flown compliments, cordial expreſſions 
of friendſhip, and vows of eternal grati- 
tude ?—all are loſt and gone the moment 
they are reduced to penury. 


Under theſe circumſtances, many of thoſe 
whom you have feaſted, to whom you have 
lent your money, and taken to your bo- 
ſom, will not even know you. They may 
perhaps pretend to pity the misfortunes 
they have helped to bring upon you, but 
their pity is worſe than their eontempt.— 
They would be happy to ſerve you, but 
alas! they have families, or a number of 
poor relations of their o.] they deſire 

| C9 
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you will take a family-dinner with them; 
but at preſent they have: unfortunately ſo- 
many engagements, they cannot fix a time 
for ſeeing yon; but the firſt day they are 
alone, they will take care to inform you; but 
if ever they condeſcend to ſend you an in- 
vitation, the coldneſs of their reception 
will ſhew you at once the folly of your 
paſt conduct and the Oy of their re- 


gard. 1 
1 beſeech you, my children and friends, 
avoid a ſituation ſo painfully humiliating, by 
preſerving that ſpirit of independence which 
will induce you to live upon your income, 
however confined; and, though ſociety is 
in ſome degree abſolutely neceſſary to hap- 
pineſs, let not the deſire of being conti- 
nually engaged lead you into habits and 
expences which muſt eventually prevent 
your own home from being comfortable. — 
Always keep in mind, that, though . 
ſure and amuſement are ſought for abroad, 
real enjoyment can only be found at home, 
3 35535 and, 
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and, in the ſociety of our own farnily;/- we 
are leſs expoſed to temptation and artifice, 
and at the fame time leſs liable to _ 
pointment and — 


— 
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ON FORMING EARLY CONNEXIONS. 


Bhut not thy boſom to the tenderneſs of love; the purity of 


its flame ſhall ennoble thine heart, and ſoften it to receive the 


faireſt impreſſion, 2 | ; 
1” ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE. 
Love, the molt gen'rous paſſion of the mind, 
The ſofteſt refuge innocence can find, 

The ſafe director of unguided youth . 
Fraught by kind. wiſhes and ſecur'd by truth. 
The cordial drop beav'n in our cup has thrown,. 
Fo make the nauſeous cup of life go down; 

On which one only bleſſing God might raiſe, 
In lands of Atheiſts, ſubſidies of praiſe ; 

For none did e'er ſo dull and ſtupid prove, 

But felt a God, and bleſs'd his power in love. 


ROCHESTER. 


UCH may be faid on this ſubject, ei- 
ther in its favour or againſt it. A good 
deal depends on the character of the parties 


who 


9 - e my ww 9 @©. 


or hoe 
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who! are led to form e ee in 


life. Little ſecurity can be reſted on the 
volatile and giddy profeſſions of thoſe whoſe 
diſpoſitions proclaim their inftability. He, 
who- has broken through one ferious en- 
gagement, which he had pledged his honour 

to fulfil, and publicly avowed, can be but 
little depended upon; nor can the ſecond 
perſon, who yields belief to ſo unſteady an 
admirer, expect the world to commiſerate a 
diſappointment occafioned by a too E 
lous faith. 


We often ſee thoſe connexions. ane 
at a very early period of life, carried on with 
ardour and conſtancy for ſeveral years, and 
then broken off without one juſtifiable rea- 
ſon being aſſigned. The natural inconſtancy 
of man, and the fickleneſs of the female 
mind are the frivolous excuſes for a tranſac- 
tion the moſt cruel, humiliating and unjuſt, 
and it ſeldom happens but the moſt injured 
is the greateſt ſufferer. A young lady ſo ſi- 
tuated Rands 1 in a "uy unfortunate predica- 

ment; 
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yer ſne may be condemned, 


delicacy prevents her attempting to juſtify 


herſelf, while the tenderneſs of her heart 
may lead hier to wiſh that the unworthy con- 


duct of her lover "uy not prove 3 to. 
his character. | 


"Early | 8 are ſometimes of uſe in 
keeping young people from expenſive plea- 
ſures, and preventing their being led into 
vices and follies: but, in a matter of ſo 


much importance, people muſt be left to 


judge for themſelves, and to form their 
reſolutions from their ſituation. It is how 


ever abſolutely neceſſary to be well ac- 


quainted with the temper and diſpoſition. 
of the perſon with whom we form a con- 
nexion ſo important and ſo precarious, and 


. even when we act with the greateſt pre- 


caution, we are ſtill liable to impoſition, as 


< the heart is deceitful above all things.“ 


| The unhappy conſequences of incon- 
ſtaney, ſo frequently known, can never be 
| ſufficiently 
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 fafficlently lamented, and 1 think the gay, 
unthinking rover from fair to fair thould. 


be ſubjected to pay a heavy fine every time 
he deſerts from a miſtreſs, unleſs he can 


give Juſt and. equitable reaſons for 55 


doing. 


There is another ſet of men againſt whom 
I with moſt earneſtly to caution my fair 
readers. The male flirt, though a moſt 
contemptible character, has been the ſource 
of much miſery. His proceedings are ge- 
nerally ſo cautiouſly guarded, and his de- 


Ss fgns fo artfully concealed, that, after he 
| has robbed a young woman of her peace of 
mind, he pretends to be ignorant of having 
given. her any cauſe to complain ;—he. 


never made her a ſerious propoſal, never 
mentioned marriage, — never confeſſed a 


datien which he knew his parents, if hne 
had been ſo inclined,” would not have ” 


proved. 0530-211 | +: 8. ire 


Perhaps, in ſome reſpects, theſe e 


pr etences may be true, while his conduct 
proves. 


ls 
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proves, them falſe... Why then, for weeks 
"and months, does he aſſume the appearances 
of the lover, if his heart be not attached ? 
From ſuch deſpicable danglers, ſuch con- 
temptible intruders, fly with caution, and, 
though it may be contrary to female de- 
licacy to demand an explanation from ſuch. 
wWorthleſs nothings, i in my opinion it hews 
4 greater want of it to permit ſuch un- 
| meaning characters to buz about vou, and 
| Ter, their inſidious nonſenſe _ in your 


The man who bas honourable inten- 


„% 7) 


| = would he _ to gain the affec- 
tions of a woman, if he has any ſenſe of 

virtue, when he knows it 18 not in his power 
to make her his „ 


Love, I biliove, has more influence over 
the mind than any other paſſion ; it is the 
ſouree of the ſevereſt miſeries and the pu- 
reſt enjoyments : : it is the patron of the no- 


8 bleſt actions and the occaſion of the moſt 


atrocious crimes. F ew of either ſex paſs 
| through 
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th FIR life without, at ſome. period or 
other, yielding to its attractive influence. 
It is neceſſary to guard with caution againſt 
ſo powerful an invader; for, though very 
few perſons may be ſaid to die for love, or 
from the effects of a diſappointment in love, 
yet too many may be found who have lived 
a long ſeries of gloomy years to regret they 
ever permitted ſo dangerous a nies. to wa 
entrance to their boſoms. 7 11575 


Too much ual be ſaid on a ſubject, 
upon the event of which muſt depend the 5 
happineſs or miſery of either ſex. When 
a man chooſes a woman merely for her per- 

# ſonal charms, and knows that to adorn that _ 

| perſon, and ſet it off to the beſt advantage, 
has been her chief ſtudy and employment, 
he is not much to be pitied if he ſhould 
afterwards feel the want of other endows 
ments. However the eye may be caught, 
and the heart captivated with beauty, ſome- 
thing more is neceſſary to render the mar- 
ried ip happy. It ought therefore to be 
accompanied 
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accompanied with ſenſe, ſenſibility, and diſ- 
eretion. To treat the woman to whom 
you are united as a domeſtic drudge, the 
flave of your pleaſures, is debaſing her 
mind, and deſtroying the deſire of render- 
ing herſelf worthy your affection. By ſuch 
conduct you will deprive her of that mo- 
deſt conſciouſneſs of her own worth which 
t is neceſſary to. preſerve, and which, if en- 
couraged, will induce her to exert herſelf, 
that ſhe may be in * every _ you 
with to think her. | 


Mien were e to be the 3 
of the fair, but never intended to be their 
tyrants. All the important affairs of buſi- 
neſs fall to the ſhare of thoſe on whom 
nature has beſtowed more bodily ſtrength, 
and greater perſonal courage. The depart- 
ment of a woman conſiſts in regulating 
the economy of her family, and in a ſtill- 
more important charge, — that of forming 
the minds of her children, and rearing 
them vp: in the paths of innocence and 

| truth. 
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tint: But to enable her to do this, and 


to preſerve the authority of a preceptreſs 
and the miſtreſs of a family, ſhe muſt be 
treated with reſpect and attention by her 
huſband. Therefore, however early you 
form your connexions, proper regard ſhould 
be paid to the turn of mind and diſpoſi- 
tion of the perſon you chooſe. She who 
is continually gadding abroad, and ſacrifices 
her time on frivolous purſuits, does not pro- 
miſe to be either the prudent wife, the ten- 
der mother, or the agreeable companion, 
which every rational man would wiſh ſhould 
preſide at his table, ſuperintend the educa- 


tion of his children, and watch them in 


their infancy, when the diſpoſitions are 
eſſentially formed. ci 


Woman was by nature made to ſoften and 
temper the mind of man to all the gentle 
courteſies of life, by the elegance and pro- 


priety of her taſte, and the delicacy and 
cheerfulneſs of her manners; and, unleſs ſhe 
is conſidered in this reſpectable point of 


vie W, 
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bew, it will be wiſer and better in any 


man not fo think of N 


A woman of good unde dn will 
be happy to participate and alleviate your 
cares, while ſhe finds herſelf treated as a 
friend and as an equal ; but, if you at- 
tempt to reduce her to an abject ſtate, 
the will revolt againſt ſuch injuſtice and op- 
preſſion, and you will become a ſharer in 
the humiliation and miſery you may in- 


flick; while a man of a noble and generous 


ſpirit, an unreſerved and conciliating tem- 
per, will find his own happineſs increaſed 
by the happineſs he ſtudies to impart, and 
will enjoy more real ſatisfaction in the free 
and unreſerved attachment of a woman of 
ſenſe and merit, than in the ſervile and in- 
voluntary obedience of an ignorant ſlave. 


2 Long courtſhips are another ſource of 
diſſentions, and often of the moſt ſevere 
diſappointments. Men grow weary of act- 


ing the lover through the tireſome period 
| of 
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ay of years. DF 18 let by time, 9 
love worn out by diſappointments, or ſevere x 
trials of temper, and theſe unpleaſant cir- 7 
cumſtances often are productive of diſputes, 9 
break the band of affection, and frequently bl. 
occaſion a ſeparation, which, in all proba- 1 
bility, will prove the ruin of one of the bl 
parties. '7 
Some people fooliſhly attempt to try vi 
the temper of the perſon they love, by 1 
treating them with coldneſs and indiffe- 1 
rence, without aſſigning or indeed having 8 
any reaſon for a conduct ſo provoking and 1 
contemptible. Such expedients never an- 1 | 
{wer any purpoſe but to difunite thoſe who 1 
would otherwiſe have remained undiſturbed 1 
and happy. A feeling mind may perhaßs 
acquire ſufficient fortitude to liberate itſelf i 
from ſo painful a ſituation ; many will fink 4 | | 
under the trial, unable to fave themſelves 7 
from deſpondency. Conſcious of the moſt 19 
perfect integrity, can they long ſubmit to | 
be treated like criminals, without attempt= _ 
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ing to vindicate themlelyes P,. „Tet, even 
in this caſe, they can have little to hope, 


| ſince their accuſer muſt be their judge. 


Thus ſituated, they are reduced to a ſtate 
of doubt, anxiety, and ſuſpenſe, which 


cannot be better deſcribed than in the fol» 


lowing words : 
% Uncemainty, fell dæmon of our fears, 
« The human heart, which can ſupport deſpair, 
9855 Toe Supports not thee. 


I will now conclude this paper with ear- 
neſtly recommending to both ſexes to be as 


juſt and cautious in their dealings with 


each other, in the affairs of love, as they 


would be thought in thoſe of buſineſs; 


for, however trivial it may appear to the 
young and gay to ſacrifice the peace and 
happineſs of thoſe whom they have flattered 
into a belief of being ſincerely and affec- 
tionately beloved, and then with unfeel- 
ing vanity ridiculed for their folly, they 


may be aſſured a time will come when 


their 
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their own conſciences will be haraſſed by 
the recollection of a crime which will ad- 
mit neither of excuſe nor palliation, 


VOL, III. 
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EARLY RISING. 


The meek· ey d morn appears, mother of dews, 

At firit faint gleaming on the dappled Eaſt; 

Till, far o'er æther, ſpreads the wid'ning glow z 
And, from before the luſtre of her face, 
White, break the clouds away. With quicken'd ſteps 
Brown night retires. Young day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny proſpect wide. 


The dripping rock, the mountain's miſty top, 


Swell on the ſight, and brighten with the dawn. 


Blue, thro the duſk, the ſmoking currents ſhine, 
And from the bladed. field the fearful hare 


Limps awkward; while, along the foreſt giade, 


The wild deer trip, and, often turning, gaze 

At early paſſengers, Muſic awaxes 

The voice of undiſſembled joy, 

And thick around the woodland hymns ariſe. 
Rous'd by the cock, the ſoon-clad ſhepherd leaves 
His moſſy cottage, where with peace he dwells, 


And from the ciowded fold in order drives 


His flocks to taſte the verdure of the morn. 


'THOMSON's SEASONS, 


THE 


1E 
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TTHE various beauiful deſcriptions given 


of morning by ſome of our beſt poets 
one would think a ſufficient inducement to 


tempt people to riſe early, in order to par- 


take of thoſe ſweets with which the day is 


uſhered in, if there were no other reaſons 


to draw us from our pillows : yet ſurely 


there are many equally prevailing ; it is 


productive of health and animation, and it 
adds many hours to lite. They who riſe 
early undoubtedly live much longer than 
the ſluggiſh mortals who waſte their beſt 
hours in bed, and, what makes it more ' 


wonderful, people take the moſt effectual 


means to ſhorten that exiſtence on which 


they ſet fo much value. 


That early riſing is conducive to longe- 
vity I think no one will pretend to deny; 
D 2 and 
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and that morning has abundant ſweets to 
repay thoſe who think it worth their while 
to obſerve them, the lines I have quoted 


from the admired works of the harmonious 


Thomſon prove by the glowing colours with 
which he has given us his deſcription of it. 


So capital a painter muſt have drawn from 


nature ; and never did nature wear a more 
ſeducing aſpect. He has ſhewn her in all 
her unadulterated charms, in - order to 
| tempt others to trace her. 


I cannot read the Seaſons of this our di- 


vine bard without lamenting the many 


opportunities I have loſt of admiring the 


Creator at the approach of morning.—. 


Never is the air ſo pure and invigorating 
as when the ſun firſt breaks from the ſhades 


of night, and enlivens all nature with his 
rays, when the hills and vallies, luxu- 


riantly beſpangled with refreſhing dews, 
appear with redoubled charms, - when the 
herds and flocks, with the winged choriſ- 
ters of the air, hail the return of light.— 
| And 
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And ſhall man be lefs animated and grate- 


ful ?—Shall he voluntarily conſign himſelf 
to a temporary death, to indulge in the 


habits of floth and idlenefs ?—Shall he a- 
lone remain indifferent, or inſenſible, to a 


{cene which even the brute creation appear 
to enjoy with gratitude ?—Shall they be 
heard to pay their morning oraiſons, and 
man be filent, refuſing to hail the morn- 
ing ſun till he has taken half his circuit 
through the vaſt expanſe of heaven ?—Shall 
he be the only ſtupid and inſenſible being 
who is loſt to the influence of his ſoul-re- 


viving beams?“ 


Little do thoſe unfortunate mortals think | 


who live in cities, and waſte their hours 
amid the midnight orgies of intempe- 
rance, how ſuperior are the pleaſures which 
the ſimple peaſant enjoys as he goes to his 
daily labour. Health mantles on his cheek, 
and his ſpirits are unclouded by anili- 
tion. 


D 3 Temperance 
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| Temperance and induſtry have rendered 


the conſtitution of this man inſenſible to 


thoſe trivial inconveniencies which are per- 


petual' fources of diſquiet and diſcontent 
to the delicate and leſs uſeful part of his 
fellow- creatures, who are frightened by 
their own frivolous apprehenſions from ad- 
miring the brilliant beauties of the fineſt 
ſummer morning, or ſharing the ſombre 
charms of a ſerene and quiet evening. — 
ſcenes calculated to inſtill into our minds 
a proper idea of their Divine Author, — 

to carry our thoughts to him, and enforce 
a grateful ſenſe of the many favours he 


has ſhewn to his creatures in thoſe works. 


which to be ſeen muſt be admired, and in 
being admired muſt call forth adoration and 
_ gratitude. 


Another advantage which ACCrues from 
early riſing is the ſecuring ſufficient time for 
all the neceſſary or amuſing employments 
of the day. He who riſes late is ever in 


a hurry of buſineſs, without being able to 


accompliſh 
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accompliſh it, which makes him fretful ang 


uneaſy. He would affix the blame on 
others, or on certain contingencies, but 
his conſcience adds to his diſtreſs by ſe- 
cretly whiſpering that to his own indolencde 
are owing moſt of the troubles of which 
he unjuſtly complains, and for which he is 
continually tormenting the unfortunate peo- 
ple around him; while he, who riſes early 
and employs his time to the, beſt advantage, 
has always ſufficient leiſure to fulfill the 
duties of his ſtation,, and to partake of 
every rational amuſement to which his taſte: 
and inclination may tend. 


Time is undoubtedly our greateſt trea- 
ſure, and he, who makes the moſt of it, 
the wiſeſt economiſt. —Be a miſer of it, — 
guard it with care, and uſe it with pru- 
dence : it will amply repay your attention, 
though it will ſtay for no_one.—Remem- 
ber it is not to be recalled, and that the 
months and years waſted in idleneſs will, 
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when they are loſt and gone, be recol- 
lected with unavailing _— and fruitleſs 
repentance. 


I would recommend the following uſe- 
- ful hint to the ſerious notice of my read- 
os... 

„The difference between riſing every 
morning at ſix and at eight, in the courſe 
of forty years, (ſuppofing a perſon to go 
to bed at the ſame time as he otherwiſe 
Vould,) amounts to twenty-nine thouſand 
two hundred hours, or three years, one 
hundred and twenty-one days, and fixteen 
hours, which will afford eight hours a day 
for exactly ten years; ſo that it is the 
ſame as if ten years of life were added, in 
which we may command eight hours every 
day for the cultivation of our minds and 
the diſpatch of buſineſs.“ 


So vaſt a ſaving of time vill ſurely be 
thought worthy the attention of thoſe who 
are deſirous of life, or anxious to make the 
moſt of it. 


I ſhall 


? 


(s 


recipe, to cheat the phyſicians, from Mal- 


— * g 
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I ſhall now conclude this paper with a 


ſinger. Rs 
| ——— Riſe before the ſun, 
Then make a breakfaſt of the morning dew, 
Serv'd up by Nature on ſome graſſy hill; 


You'll find it near, ———— 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF AN IMPROVED: 
EDUCATION, AND OF BEING  USEFULLY. 
EMPLOYED. 


Tis Education forms the common mind; 
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Juſt as the twig is bent the tree's inclin'd. 
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“ But Education, heav'nly art, 


0 Does every necdful aid impart: 
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6 It gives the graces all to ſhine, 
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6 And makes the human form divine.“ 


NE of the greateſt and moſt mate- 

rial advantages of an improved edu- 

cation is, that it enables us to lay up a ſtore 
of wiſdom and philoſophy in our own minds 
againſt the day of trouble and ſickneſs, and 
jupplics us with reſources from. which we 
ca 
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wretched-as that of people who have no- 


buſineſs or ſome amuſing ſtudy.. 
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gather, like the bee, the hoard which is oc- 
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to regale us as we journey through life.— 
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and the ſoil ſo yielding and fruitſul, is ge- 


of a good and plentiful harveſt. 
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can borrow Amiden for the hours 90 lan- 
guor or relaxation. I know no ſtate ſo 


thing to do, and are at a loſs for em- 
ployment, and without the opportunity or 
genius to chalk out a plan for ſpending the 
few fleeting hours allotted them either in 


Youth is the only ſeaſon for improvement. 
It is in that delightful period that we muſt 


caſionally to ſupply us with a treaſure for 
all our future years. It is in that ſeaſon 
only we can lay up thoſe ſweets which are 


The mind, unburthened with anxiety or 
care, is open to the language of inſtruction, 


. nerally, when properly prepared, PrOguerive: 
Education operates upon the temper ard 


diſpoſition, as health and exerciſe upon the- 


D 6 body. 
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| body. It adds ſtrength and vigour to thoſe 
powers which, if not timely called into ac- 
tion, would not only be uſeleſs but bur- 
thenſome, and a ſource of reproach to our- 
ſelves and others. Dull and ſtupid muſt 
be the pupil, who, under proper inſtruc- 
tion, will not be inſpired with ſome degree 
of emulation to acquire knowledge; and, 
when once emulation is raiſed, application 
will not be wanted. 


: Without education, all the noble facul> 
ties of the mind would be loſt, and the 


whole become a heap of uſeleſs lumber, un- | 
connected and confuſed, —a certain ſource 


of error. Though the pride of a moderate 
underſtanding will often miſlead, the want 
having it improved by education is fre- 
quently an excuſe for the moſt atrocious 
actions, and too often a juſt one for the 


neglect of the moſt important duties; for 


tboſe who are left to their own government, 
in the early ſtages of life, are ſeldom found 


* to ſubmit to any reſtriction at a 
more 


led 
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more advanced period of it, and we might 
as well expect animation from a heap of 


unformed matter, as that genius, truth, 
and excellence, ſhould ſtart into action 
without being aided and brought forth by 


- the voice of inſtruction. 


Unleſs we are taught the neceſſity of re- 


ſtraining our paſſions by the guidance of 


wiſdom and reaſon, they would beceme 


ſuch unruly tyrants, as would eventually 
torment and deſtroy us. Reſtriction and 
inſtruction are as neceſſary to ſubdue the 


intemperate ſallies and eccentricities of 


youth, as warm clothing and nouriſhing 
food are to keep alive the frozen faculties 


of age. To make a progreſs in any one 


art or ſcience we muſt be patiefft of inſt 


tion ; and, if at times we are obliged to hear 


unwelcome truths, we muſt not ſuffer the 
avenues which lead to conviction to be 
barred againſt them, nor ever reſt ſatisfied 
with having obtained a ſuperficial know- 
ledge, that will only prove a reproach to our 
underſtanding, 
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-vaderſtanding, and expoſe us to the criti- ac: 
ciſm and contempt of thoſe better inform- VE 
ed. If we are defective in knowledge, we th 
muſt expect to be detected. To acquire to 
reputation we muſt become deferving of it, en 
and ſtudy to obtain it, by which means we m 
ſhall ſecure to ourſelves an unfailing ſource | 
of ſatisfaction, without being compelled to 
ſeek abroad either for pleaſure . or amuſe- 
ment. 5 : 
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To be able to fill up every hour of leifure? 
to amuſe thoſe of ſickneſs or ſolitude, and 
to give a reliſli to thoſe retired ſcenes, which 
are by many undeſired and painful, would 
"be to make ourſelves rich indeed! Yet 
thus rich you may become, and beſtow the 
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fame invaluable treaſufe on your children, fl 
an 


by giving tbem a good education, and ac- 
euſtoming them to fill up their time with 
uſeful and amuling employnients. Though 
they may have an equal reliſh ſor many ; 
of the faſcinating pleaſures of the world, as i FS 
thoſe. not ſo well inſtructed, or ſo highly WM 
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accompliſhed, they will be leſs dependent 

upon it, and conſequently leſs expoſed to 

thoſe dangers Which a want of knowing how 

to diſpoſe of time, and a diſreliſh for uſeful 

employments tempt too many to run into, 

merely to get rid of their beſt friend, and 

ſquander their moſt precious and invaluable 
treaſure. . 
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For want of proper employment the heart 
will ſoon become depraved,. To total idle- 
neſs ideots only can ſubmit. There is an 
active principle about us that will induce 
us to fly to improper objects for relief, if 
we are unable to apply to ſuch as are uſe- 
ful. A good education is the ſureſt means 
of preventing ſuch an evil, the pernicious in- 
fluence of which has already been too ſeverely. 
and extenſively felt, and too often unavail- 
ingly lam ented. 
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The baneful influence of prejudice is fre- 
quently implanted in our early years with 
ſuch ſtrength and force, that the wiſdom of 
maturer age cannot remove an obſtacle 

which. 
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which may prevent ſucceſs in buſineſs, or 
a riſe in that profeſſion to which the unhap- 
py victim has been introduced. If theſe 
prejudices ſhould happen to be agreeable to 
truth, it may be all very well ; but, if con- 
trary, and inimical to the laws and cuſtoms 
of our religion and country, they blow up 
the flames of ſedition, and frequently bring 


diſgrace and deſtruction upon themſelves 


and families. To be governed by preju- 


dice is to enliſt our ſenſes under the do- 


minion of a leader, whoſe wayward zeal will 
guide us to deſtruction. Prejudice is the 
child of ignorance and obſtinacy, and will 
often dreſs falſhood in the habiliments of 
truth. 


It is become a moſt unpardonable error 
that the education of young perſons is ended 
at a period when the attention of the parent 
or teacher is moſt wanted, and ſhould he 
continued. It is owing to this that we ſee 
ſo many young people introduced into the 
various ſcenes of diſſipation before they are 
| able 
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able to form a proper judgment of right 
or wrong, They are tempted by the giddy 
folly of others to ſwerve from their duty, or 
are miſled by ſome ruling paſſion from the 
paths of content and peace. 


I am ſorry to ſay, that, to an improper edu- 
cation, the errors of too many of my ſex are 
principally owing. From the falſe mode a- 
dopted, they are often taught indolence in- 
ſtead of induſtry, pride inſtead of humility, 
and faſhion inſtead of economy. The fault 
is, however, in the parents, who, to gratify 
their own vanity, will diſtreſs themſelves, 
that their children may vie with their ſu- 
periors in their outward appearance; inſtead 
of which, it would be wiſer and better to inſiſt 
on their looking ſometimes into the annals of 
hiſtory, and, if poſſible, perſuade them to 
follow the valuable rules to be found amidſt 
the happy ſimplicity of ancient times, when 
it was the cuſtom for ladies, though of the 
higheſt diſtinction, to eraploy themſelves 
in uſeful and ſometimes 1 in laborious works. 

Every 
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Every one knows, that, in ſcripture, Re- 
becca, Rachel, and ſeveral others, aſſiſted 
in the domeſtic cares of their family. We 
read in Homer of princeſſes drawing them- 
felves water from the ſprings, and waſhing 
the linen of their reſpective families. But 
now, many cf our would-be fine ladies 
would be offended if they had to pour the 
water from a jug to waſh their own hands. 
I am afraid there will be no ſtopping the 
propenſity to be fine and uſeleſs by all the 


arguments that reaſon can ſuggeſt, till it is 


become unfaſhionable to appear what they 
are not. 


The grand and firſt object of educa- 


« tion among the Athenians was to give the 
body the full ſtrength deſigned by na- 
« ture, and to the mind every perfection 


« of which it was capable. Education, 


„ among the Athenians, commenced at 


« the birth of a child, and did not end 


„till their twentieth year.“ 
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Thoſe therefiite, Who are anxious for the 
bappineſ and well-doing of their children, 


will be careful to give them good and uſeful. 


education. Unleſs you lay a proper foun- 
dation, you can have no regard to the ſafety 
and ſecurity of an edifice, A flight and 
trivial attention will ſeldom produce but 
trivial effects, and a mind but balf-formed 
has at beſt but a poor chance of attaining to 
excellence 1 in any purſuit, | 


« An Athenian ral Ariſtippus to 
* complete the education of his ſon :— 
ce Ariſtippus demanded a thouſand drachmas. 


„But (replied the father) I could, have a 
—Y ou will have two, 
* ({aid the. philoſopher ;) your ſon, and the 
« ſlaye you had placed about his perſon.” 


“ Lyſis, the ſon of Apollodorus, was in- 


e flamed with an ardent deſire to acquire 


* knowledge; but his father never loſt 
“ ſight of this maxim of a king of Lace- 
dæmon, — that nothing ſhould be taught 

ce young 
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« young people but what may eventually 
be uſeful; nor of this other,— that ig- 
« norance is preferable to a multiplicity of 
© knowledge, confufedly jumbled together 
« jn the mind.“ 


Let not your ardour to gather inſtruction, 
nor even the acquirement of the moſt per- 
fe& knowledge which the brighteſt talents 
can attain, render you vain or over-bear- 
ing! Let it not tempt you to lay aſide 
that retiring modeſty which is a moſt be- 
coming virtue and ornament to youth, 


« Modeſty (ſays a very pleaſing author) 


is a virtue ſo ſuitable to kuman nature, and 


ſo excellent in itſelf, that, whoever is diſtin- - 


guiſhed by it, in whatever period of life he 
may be in, we cannot withhold from him 
our approbation and eſteem ; and this is 
peculiarly the caſe if he is in the early part 

of life. Man is a weak and an imperfect 
being: - Aumauum eft errare.” 


«It is unſuitable to the nature of a being, 
whoſe actions are tarniſhed by imperfect ion, 
to 
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to have an uniform confidence in his own 
ſhallow intellects, to truſt entirely his own 
judgment and opinions, by ſhewing a con- 
tempt of the advice and help of others. 


« On the contrary, for a being who feels | 


his own weakneſs and imperfection, it is 
ingenuous, it is noble in him, to be diffi- 


dent of himſelf, to ſolicit the advice of 
others, and to be open to conviction. This 


Modeſty 


is his true and proper poſture. 
gives a ſhade to his weakneſſes and errors. — 


And if all this be true reſpecting man, how- 
: ever much improved, however much ex- 
perienced, of whatever age or rank in life. — 
how much more muſt it be true and appli- 
able to him when he is unimproved and 
Y inexperienced. But the pity is, that igno- 
& rance and inexperience are often the cauſes 
of obſtinacy and confidence. 
ignorant people are not aware how much 
there is to learn, and they too often think 
they know every thing, when comparatively 


Young and 


| they know nothing. On the coutrary, it 


Has 
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has ever been obſerved, that the more w/e 


lies hid from the ignorant.” 


„ Were men to live coeval with the ſun, 
£ The patriarch- pupil would be learning ſtill, 
&© Yet, dying, leave his leſſon half unlearn'd.“ 


young and ſucceeding generation. 


men have been known, they were of all the 
leaſt obſtinate and oſtentatious, the moſt 
cautious and open to conviction, becauſe a 
world of objects open to their view, which 


Again, «“ If error and prejudice prevail 
in the world, every benevolent man, who ar- 
dently wiſhes theſe to be eradicated, looks 
forward with an anxious concern to the 


And 


certainly be, who is moſt ready to receive his 
inſtructions, who gives him the moſt pa- 
tient and thankful attention, and, in ſhort, 
who is of the moſt teachable diſpoſition, 
has the ſureſt chance to procure, moſt of 
his attention, eſteem, and regard. To con- 
vince you of this, ſuppoſe yourſelf in the 
ſituation of a teacher of youth, would you 
not prefer a humble, affable, and diffident 
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pupil, in place of one conceited, confident, 
and full of himſelf ? Moſt certainly you 
would. — 


« Every ſenſible man will ftudy, in a 
variety of reſpects, to benefit a youth who 
ingenuoufly confeſſes his ignorance by his 
interrogations and patient attention. On 
. the contrary, few will be ſo ready to exert 
N themſelves in favour of one who ſhews him- 
ſelf conceited, diſſatisfied, and unthankful. 
Crude and ſenſeleſs objections will diſcou+ 
nge and diſguſt, but never attract, or give 
z pleaſure or ſatisfaction; and poor is the 
L young man who 15 his own maſter. Even 
5 wiſe men, when they have no friend to de- 
5 liberate with, fall into many oddities and 
fancies; how much more does the ſelſiſh 
: and inexperienced young man or woman, 
who will not deign to have a ſuperior.” 


Mark the modeſt man; his counte- 

E nance indicates contentment. He is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a calm and ſerene deportment, 
He accommodates himſelf to every circum- 


ſtance, 
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flance, ſituation, and occurrence of \ "0 
Although bold in duty, and in every lauda- 


ble attempt towards the enjoyment of true 


happineſs, and in promoting that of others, 
he 1s far from aſpiring to the government 
of the world, or to the moulding of his 
own fortune. Hence he is free from anxious 
cares, from much trouble, fear, and diſ- 
content. His confidence in heaven, and 
his diffidence of himſelf, prevents him from 
the anticipation of ideal joys or ſorrows, 
which often elevates and depreſſes to the 
extreme, and proves the bane of preſent 
happineſs. The affable and kind diſpoſition 
procures him the love of mankind, and 
makes his company ſolicited.” 


As modeſty is a virtue eminently ſuita- 
ble to human nature, and a peculiar orna- 
ment to a young man, — ſo it is excellently 
calculated to preſerve him in every other 
virtue, to forward him in the acquiſition of 
knowledge, and to render him happy i in 


life.“ 


To 


8 terrupt the peace, and deſtroy the comfort 


to become the gueſts of parents, who, not 

content with ſacrificing their own ſenſe 

and quiet, unreaſonably expect others ſhouid 
be guilty of the ſame folly. 
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To the female part of my readers I need 
not ſurely. farther recommend a virtue 
and an ornament, without which the moſt 
brilliant charms would loſe the power to 
captivate, for the faireſt complexion would 
be inanimate and even diſguſting, unleſs 
it were ſometimes tinged with the artleſs and 
becoming bluſh of W 
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'The following excellent letter, which was 
written many years ago, and publiſhed in 
one of our moſt entertaining papers, I in- 
ſert merely to ſhew the abſurdity of indul- 
ging children, and permitting them to in- 


of thoſe friends who are ſo unfortunate as 
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Dear Sir, 


4 AM engaged in a viſit at a friend's houſe 
in the country, where I promiſed myſelf 
much ſatisfaction. I have, however, been 
greatly diſappointed in my expectations; 
for, on my arrival here, I found a houſe full 
of children, who are humoured beyond 
meaſure, and indeed abſolutely ſpoiled by 
the ridiculous indulgence of a fond father 
and mother. 8 


This en circumſtance han ſubjected 


me to many inconveniencies; and, as I am 


a man of a grave reſerved diſpoſition, has a 
been a perpetual ſource of embarraſſment = 
and perplexity. The ſecond day of my i 
viſit, in the midſt of dinner, the eldeſt boy, : 2 
who is eight years old, whipped off my per- 3 
riwig with great dexterity, and received ht 
the applauſe of the table for his humour wy” 
and ſpirit. This lad, when he has reached _ 
his fourteenth year, and is big enough to = 


lie without the maid, is to be ſent to à 
| ſchoo 


off. 
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e001 in the neighbourhood, which has no | 


other merit-than that of being ſeven miles 


Six of the children are permitted to fit at 
table, who entirely monopolize the wings 
of fowls, and the moſt delicate morlels of 


every diſh, becauſe the mother has diſco- 


vered that her children have not ſtrong ſto- 


machs. It was at the beginning of the par- 


tridge- ſeaſon when I was there; and, though 
there were ſeveral perſons at table, and only 
two ſmall birds for ſupper, my friend ob- 
ſerved to his wife, that he believed his ſon 
Jacky loved partridges, (though he was but 


three years old, and had never ſeen one,) 


and ordered the beſt part of one to be put 
by for his dinner the next day. In the 
evening, when any of them are put to bed, 


no one is ſuffered to ſpeak above a whiſper, 


for fear they ſhould be diſturbed, nor to 
walk acroſs the room, except with a gentle 
tread, leſt any of them ſhould awaken; 
and often, when I have been telling my 


E JEN 5 
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friend a very intereſting ſtory, he has broke 
through the thread of it, by addreſſing his 
wife with a © my dear, liſten !—Don't I 
hear one of the children cry ?—Do go, and 
ſee ;” and it is ſome time before we are re- 
compoſed. f 

In the morning, before my friend is up, 
I generally take a turn upon the gravel 
walk, where I could wiſh to enjoy my own 
thoughts without interruption ; but I am 
here inſtantly attended by my little tor- 
mentors, who follow me backwards and for 
wards, and play at what they ca// running after 
the gentleman, My whip, which was a pre- 
ſent from an old friend, has been laſhed to 
pieces by one of the boys, who is fond of 
horſes, and the handle is turned into a hobby 
horſe. The main ſpring of my repeating 
watch has been broken in the nurſery, which, 
at the mother's requeſt, I had lent to the 
youngeſt boy, who was juſt breeched, and 
who cried to wear it. 


The father and mother's attention to the 


children entirely deſtroys all converſation ; 
"ad 


% = 
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and once, as an amuſement for the evening, 
we attempted to begin reading Tom Jones, 
but were interrupted 1n the ſecond page by 
little Sammy, who is ſuffered to whip his 
top in the parlour. I am known to be 
troubled with head-achs ; notwithſtanding . 


which, another of the boys, without any no- 


tice given, or any regard paid to the com- 
pany, 1s permitted to break out into the 
brayings of an aſs, for which the ſtrength, 
of his lungs is commended ; and 3 little miſs 
at breakfaſt is allowed to drink up all the 
cream, and to put up her fingers into the 
ſugar diſh, becauſe ſhe was once fickly.— 
I am teazed with familiarities, which I can 
only repay with a frown, and peſtered with 
the petulance of ludicrous prattle, in which 
I am unqualified to join. It is whiſpered in 
the family that I am a mighty good ſort of 
a man, but that I cannot talk to children.— 


Nor am 1 the only perſon who ſuffers from 


this folly; a neighbouring clergyman, of 
great merit and modeſty, and much ac- 
quainted with the family, has received hints 
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toforbear coming, to the houſe, becauſe little 


| Sukey always cries when ſhe ſees him, and 
has told her n mamma ſhe cannot bear the ugly 
parſon. 


Mrs. Qualm, my friend's wife, the mother 
of this hopeful offspring, is perpetually breed- 
ing; or, rather, her whole exiſtence is ſpent 
in a ſeries of great bellies, lyings-in, viſit- 
ings, churchings, and chriſtenings. Every 

tranſaction of her life is dated from her ſeve- 
ral pregnancies. The grandmother and 
the man-midwife, a ſerious ſenfible man, 


conſtantly reſide in the houſe, to be always 
ready on theſe ſolemn occaſions. She boaſts 
that no family has ever ſent out more nume- 
rous advertiſements for nurſes with a fine 


breaſt of milk. As her longings have of 


late been in the vegetable way, the garden 


is cultivated for this purpoſe alone, and to- 


tally filled with forward peas and melon- 
glaſſes, in hopes that ſhe may luckily long 
for what is at hand. She preſerves to the ut- 
moſt the prerogative of frequent pregnancy, 
and, conſcious of the dignity and impor- 
: 3 cy M60 
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kane of being often big, exerts an abſo- 
lute authority over her huſband. He was 


once a keen fox-hunter, but has long ago 
dropped his hounds, his wife having remon- 
ſtrated that his early riſing diſturbed the fa- 
mily unſeaſonably, and having dreamed 
that he broke his leg 1n leaping a ditch, 


I revere both my friend and his wife, and 


only wiſh I could recommend them as ma- 
nagers of children. I hope this letter may 


fall into their hands, to convince them how 


abſurd it is to ſuppoſe that others can be as 
much intereſted in their own children as 
themſelves. I would teach them, that what 
I complain of as matter of inconvenience 
may one day prove to them a ſevere trial, 


and that early licentiouſneſs will at laſt mock. 
that parental affection from whoſe miſtaken | 


indulgence it aroſe. = 
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GENIUS. 


See you the-anguiſh in that face expreft ? 
The murmur hear, How frightfully ſhe's dreſt 
A ſuff *ring particle now ſhakes her frame, 
Thrills her with feelings language cannot name. 
That dreſs ill choſen, with indifference warn, 
Conceals a breaſt with many ſorrows torn, 
What! though each moral duty is perform'd, 
By envy all her virtues are deform'd, 
Such the prevailing influence of ſpite, 
| Becauſe the fooliſh woman dares to avrite, 
Her works are criticiſed with artful ſkill, 

At her is pointed every gander's quill, $ 
E'en thoſe who ſcarcely can their primmers ſpell, 
Of grammar falſe or ſome defect will tell. 


Alas! poor Genius | ſentenced to be poor, 
Follow'd by envy's frown from door to door, 
. Attend 
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Attend in future on the chair of ſtate, 
Forſake the cottage, ſeek the rich and great. 


Keep well at court, become an uſeful tool, 
And then uncenſur'd thou may'ſ play the fool. 


Sublime and great as Milton's genius roſe, - 
Around his path it planted hoſts of foes. | 
Alive, ſweet Avon's bard neglected ſhone, 
Tho' in his grave fame claim'd him for her own. 
Our living poets, like wild beaſts, we fly; 
To purchaſe praiſe the mendicants muſt die; 
Then monuments on monuments ſhall riſe, 
And their loud plaudits echo to the ſkies. 


Were genius cheriſhed with a cordial ſmiley. 
H:gh would it ſoar in this its native ifle.; 
But like a tender plant it ſhrinks and dies, ; 


Whene'er expos'd to rude, inclement ſkies. 


NTE ſeldom hear or read the works of 


real genius without a wiſh to know 


ſomething of the author, and are apt to envy 
thoſe perſons who could by their ſuperior 
abilities furniſn ſuch a treat of wiſdom, wit, 


or invention, to future generations. Alas ! 
| E 5 had 
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had we known, or ſeen them at the time they 


were compoſing what has afforded us ſo 


high an entertainment, it is probable 1 


ſhould have been more inclined to pity 
than to envy them. No taſk can be more 
laborious and painful than that of wri- 
ting for bread; yet ſome of our greateſt 
Poets and. hiſtorians have been reduced to 
this hard neceſſity ; and, ſtrange as it may 
appear, ſome of the beſt writers have been 
often found dull and unſociable compa- 
nions, their employment and retired man- 


ner of living having rendered them. unfit 


to join in the trifling and frivolous chit- chat 
of the day, which in large parties is the 
only converſation that can be introduced. 


Another circumſtance, which is often very 
diſtreſſing to an author not in the habit of 


mixing with the world, is the attention 


which his appearance excites, every eye be- 
ing fixed upon a character, of which per- 
haps much bas been ſaid and little ſeen :— 
ny eye is attentive to catch the good 
things 


1 
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wing he is expected to ſay, and the ſhrewd 
obſervations it is ſuppoſed he will make 
upon every ſubje& that is ſtarted. The 


embarraſſment this occaſions to a timid and 


baſhful perſon prevents his enjoying the 
entertainment he promiſed himſelf. The 


author 1s ſilent, and the company, notwith- 
ſtanding his fine writing, diſguſted, and in- 


elined to think him half a fool. 


Another circumſtance, which ought to 
be conſidered with regard to authors, when, 


as it will ſometimes happen, they are tempt- 


ed by impertinence and curioſity to give 
ſevere anſwers to frivolous queſtions, is 
the nature of their ſituation, which in ge- 
neral is more expoſed to mortification and 


diſappointment than that of other peo- 
ple. It is not very unuſual for them to 


hear their own works criticiſed, even when 


they are preſent, by people who have nei- 
ther taſte to reliſh nor judgment to diſtin- 
guiſh the moſt elegant flow of language, 


nor the fineſt poetry from that of a balf- 
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penny ballad, or a penny ſtory-book, carried 


1 % 


about by pedlars. 


The mind of the axed Dr. Johnſon was 

frequently rendered irritable by the imper- 

tinence of his companions, who very often 

juſtly brought upon themſelves the ſevere 

retorts they received, of which the following 
15 an inſtance, 


Being diſpleaſed by wing a gentleman 
aſk a variety of queſtions about himſelf, 
when he was preſent, he broke out, “Sir, 
you have but two topicks,—yourlelt and me. 
Al am fick of both. „A ͤ man (ſaid he) 
ſhould not talk of himſelf, nor much of 

any particular perſon. He ſhould take care 


not to be made a proverb, and therefore 


ſhould avoid having any one topic of which 
people can ſay We ſhall hear him upon 


it.“ There was a Dr. Oldfield, who was 


always talking of the Duke of Marlborough. 


He came into a coffee-houſe one day, and 


began to tell the company that his Grace 


"had ſpoken in the houſe of lords for half an 


hour. 


19 


Ar. 


field?“ — , Nothing!“ — Why then, br. 


gave new powers, while ſhe derived luſtre 


with. a privation ſo abſolute as almoſt to 


gy, 
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85 
hour. Did he indeed ipeak for half an 

hour?“ (ſaid Belcher, the ſurgeon.)— 
bi, Yes.” —And what did he ſay of Dr. Old- 


he was very ungrateful ; for Dr. Oldfield 
could not have ſpoken for a quarter of an 
hour without ſaying ſomething of him.“ 


LITE oF DR. JoHNs0N. 


Of Epaminondas it is ſaid, —Though he 
had enriched his mind with every kind of 
knowledge, he choſe rather to hear than to 
peak. His reflections were always juſt and 
profound. His houſe was leſs the aſylum 
than the ſanctuary of poverty. She reigned 
there 'with the pure joy of innocence, and 
the unalterable ſerenity of happineſs, {ur- 
rounded by the other virtues, to which ſhe 
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from their eminence. She reigned there 
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ſurpaſs belief. When on the point of ſet- 
ting out on a journey to Peloponneſus, 0 
Epaminondas was obliged to borrow fifty | 
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drachmas to purchaſe himſelf the neceſſary 


cqujpage; yet it was about the ſame time 


he rejected with indignation fifty pieces of 
gold, which a Theſſalian prince had ven- 


tured to offer him. He once ſtaid at home 


for ſome days, and on being aſked by a 
friend the reaſon for ſo doing, he ſimply 


Feplied, ** Lam obliged to have my mantle 


cleaned,” and the truth is he had not a ſe- 


cond. 


 ANACHARSIS THE YOUNGER, 


While men of genius are thus known to 
be indifferent to riches, it 1s leſs to be won- 


dered at when we find them ſo to appear- 
ance and etiquette, or that, while their 
minds are engaged in uſeful ſtudies, they 


ſhould forget things which perhaps appear 
unworthy their attention. 


« True wiſdom 1s. leſs preſuming than 
folly. The. wiſe man doubteth. often, and 


changeth his mind; the fool is obſtinate, 


and doubteth not: he knoweth all things 
but his own 1gnorance.. 
fs : * The 
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ee The pride of emptineſs is an abomina- 
tion, and to talk much is the fooliſhneſs of 
folly : nevertheleſs it is the part of wiſdom | 
to bear with patience their impertinence, 
and to pity their abſurdity,” “ 


ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE. 


The following paper will, I conclude, 
prevent my readers having any deſire of 
feeing, or being introduced to, an author. 


FROM my ſituation in early life, I be- 
came ſooner acquainted with books. than 
men, and. thence formed. ſuch an idea of 
authors, as inexperienced minds are apt to 
entertain of things they have not ſufficiently 
examined. Unacquainted with the man- 
ners living as they rife,” I thought thoſe 
who were capable of ſaying ſuch fine 
things in print muſt be themſelves models 
of human excellence and perfection. +] 
had never ſeen an author, and therefore 
imagined them to be compoſed of know-_ 
ledge, 
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ledge, ſenſe, and wiſdom, immaculate in their 


manner, free from the common imperfec- 
tions of humanity, and, in ſhort, a rank of 
beings ſuperior to the reſt of mankind. 


The firſt time of my going to London, 
being at the houſe of my friend Crito, I 
hinted to him my apprehenſions about au- 
thors. He ſmiled at my ignorance of the 
world, and told me he would introduce me 
to one with whom he had the honour to 
be acquainted. 1 was much pleaſed with 


his propoſal, but ſomewhat embarraſſed to 


know how I ſhould behave before an exiſtence 


of whom I had formed fo exalted an idea.— 


Of this I informed my friend, but he told 
me I need not be under any concern on that 
account, for that he would bring me off 
cleverly. Next morning was the time we 
had previouſly fixed to viſit the Mall, the 
Park, the palace, and Weſtminſter-abbey, 
&c. &c. and Crito propoſed we ſhould call 
on the author in our return. 


About 
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About nine in the morning we fallied 
forth, and viſited the Weſt end of the 
town: during our peregrination, on ſeeing 


any building more magnificent than the 


reſt, J jogged Crito, and aſked him whe- 
ther that was not the man/ior of an author £ 
He ſmiled, and told me no; adding, that 
the houſes in which they reſided bore no 
compariſon with any we had yet ſeen. This 

raiſed my expectation, and I recollected 

many fine deſcriptions of the poets about 
te doors turning on golden hinges, — ſculptured 
arches,—gilt architrave,— turrets reaching ta 
the clouds, —roofs fretted with gold, — groves 
of perpetual verdure,—limpid fountains, with 
blue haired Nereids ſporting in the waves,— 


Y filver vines with golden grapes,” and the like; 


but, as I had ſeen very few of theſe things. 
in common life, I ſuppoſed them confined 
to the ſplendid habitations of thoſe who 
had deſcribed them. The Mall I conſidered 
as the Elyſian fields, and the fine buildings 
that ſurrounded it as the happy abodes of 
the ſons of ſong ; therefore, on coming up 

pe: | ta 
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to Bucking ham-houſe, I was ſtruck ith a 
pleaſing reverence, tully believing this to be 
the palace of an author. 


This I hinted to Crito.—He told me I 
was not whclly out, for that it had formerly 
been the manſion of a poet; but that, when 
time and the elements had ſullied its pri- 
mæval beauty, he left it to be occupied by 
more vulgar inhabitants. This account 
| braced up the ſpring of expectation to its 
higheſt pitch, and Crito informing me that 
we ſhould now turn back, and go directly 
to the author's abode, I felt an unuſual 
trepidation, and began to conſider how I 
_ ſhould addreſs him. We now repaſſed the 
Horſe guards, Charing croſs, and the Mews, 


and pafled through ſeveral narrow ftreets, 


which brought us into the pariſh of St. 
Gilles, which I afterwards found was the 
region of poets, philoſophers, laſt-dying ſpeech: 
makers, and commentators on the ſacred text, 
Crito then turned down a narrow alley, and 
to my great {urpriſe lopped at the door of 

a ruinated 
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a ruinated old houſe, which every blaſt of 
wind cauſed to totter on its foundation. 

« Ty this palace (aid Crito with a ſneer) 
reſides an author. — I was = all gaze, all 


wonder.” Crito knocked, and, on an old 
woman's opening the door, inquired if Mr. 


Sentiment was at home, “ Yes, fir, (faid 


ſhe,) he is in his apartment, but I have 


ſtrict orders to admit no ſtrangers.” —« [ 
am not a ſtranger, (ſaid Crito,) nor will 1 


introduce any body who ſhall hurt him, — 
therefore come along, (ſaid he to me,) we 


will ſurpriſe him with an unexpected en- 


trance.“ 


We then alas four pair of ftairs, 


which creaked and yielded at every ſtep, as 


though conſcious of ſupporting an unuſual | 


weight. From the top of the fourth ſtory 
an ancient ladder reached to a fractured 


door juſt beneath the roof. My friend, wlio 


was uſed to it, aſcended it with caution,.— 


I with fear and trembling, the place being 
1 almoſt dark, and only an old rope to guide us, 
On 
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On giving a tap at the door, a hoarſe voice 
+ exclaimed, **. Who is there?” Crito an- 
ſwered, and deſired admittance : his well- 
known voice ſoon gained it.— Back flew 
the bolts, and the door opened, to uſe Mil- 
ton's phraſe, © with impetuous recoil and 
jarring ſound, grating harſh thunder.” 


Sudden the manſion laid expoſed to view, 


Dark, dreary, diſmal, comfortleſs, and waſte, 


The object that firſt ſtruck me was the 
author himſelf. He was thin, tall, and 
meagre : his coat, which had once been 
black, was now become ruſty brown, and 


«© mere taffeta.“ Several rents at the elbow, 


and under the arms, diſcovered the tattered 
remains of a ſhirt nearly of the fame hue : 
his ſtockings wore the marks of age and his 
wife's induſtry, and appeared much too large 
for the waſted ſhanks they partly covered. 
On his head he wore what. had once been 
a wig, but which had been ſo long unuſed 
to any other comb than the wearer's fingers, 


that eat curl was now reduced to that 


lumble 
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humble drooping poſition in which it ori- 
ginally hung from the neck of its four- 


4 legged parent. Thus accoutered, ſtood the 
ay wiſe, the learned, the erudite, Mr. Senti- 
5 ment, — an author in full proportion. 

Over a few expiring embers ſat a female 
figure, pale and meagre, with a child at her 
emaciated breaſt, and four more, half- naked, 
about her, crying for bread. Want and V 

he miſery were expreſſively painted on their 
ad countenances. Oppoſite the fire-place was 
en a window, Which time and the fury of the 
ad elements had greatly injured ; rain, hail, 
W., ſnow, and wind, had very eaſy acceſs - 
ed through its numerous apertures. Hence it 
a not only enlightened the eyes, but cooled 
11s the head of Mr. Sentiment, who uſually 
ge lat at the remains of a worm-eaten table 
d. near it, covered with old fragments of books 
en and papers. | 
ed The author roſe on our entrance, bowed' 
- with great formality, and ſaluted Crito in 
Al 


all the pomp and attitude of tragedy. To 
| repeat 
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repeat his expreſſions is not in my power, 
for many of them being in a ſtrain too ele- 
vated for common underſtandings to com- 
prehend were to me unintelligible. He 
then inquired who I was? My friend told 


him an acquaintance from the country, who, 


being tond of books, had the greateſt ve- 
neration for an author. Here Mr. Senti- 
ment grinu'd horribly a ghaſtly ſmile,” and 
ſaid he highly approved my diſcernment and 
| deſign of acquainting myſelf with the lile- 
ral. We are indeed (ſaid he) deprived 


of many advantages wnich the vulgar hold 


in high eſtimation, but we enjoy the in- 


finitely ſuperior bleſſings of learning, wiſ- 


dom, and contemplation. We govern the 
manners of the world, —converſe with the 


ſacred Nine,—ſport with them in the bliſs- 


ful regions of Parnaſſus, —quaff the divine 
nectar, - mount into Elyſium, and there—” 


Here Crito interrupted him, (for he 
found he was going to rave, ) by telling him 
that all this was mere 4uff,—that he muſt 

| Now 
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pe. now deſcend to common life, and aſked - 
k kim how he had of late Þent his time. Mr. 
- Sentiment then recollected himſelf, and, 
C deſcending from Elyſium, informed us as 
d WW follows. 


«1 muſt, — I will deſcend. when Crito 
bids ; and, to tell you the truth, (ſaid he,) 
I have made but poorly out this laſt quar- 
ter. Nothing will now ſell but party-abuſe, 
ſcandalous 2&te-a-tetes, laſcivious memoirs, 
ond ſentimental Journtes. 


The Conſiderations on the preſent State 
of Great Britain, which I was writing when 
you laſt favoured me with a viſit, made me 
only ten ſhillings ;— poor pay for one hun- 

dred and forty pages! When I carried it 
to my employer, he looked it over care- 
leſsly, and told me it would not fell becauſe 
I had not ſufficiently abuſed the miniſtry. On 
this ten ſhillings I ſubſiſted a mouth, during 
which time I wrote a poem on the laſt day, 
My. ſcene was laid in the Pacific Ocean, - 
which I had previouſly taken care to dry 


up 
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up with the tail of a comet, and convert 


into a large plain for the innumerable 
millions of all ages to afſemble in. The 


machinery I took from Milton, except the 


terrific parts, which were created ready to 
my hand by Taſſo. My ſpeeches from 


Young, Glyn, and Ogilvie, and I diffolved 


nature out of Shakeſpeare. 


From this poem T had great expectations, 


but, on offering it to ſeveral bookſellers, 
one told me it was a ſubject that people in 
this polite age never thought about; but 
that, if I would run the riſk of loſs, he 
would print it. Another took it, and, hav- 
ing looked at the firſt three pages, told 
me the laſt day would certainly arrive be- 
fore any body would take the pains to read 
it through. I left them both with that 
contempt they deſerved, and, going home, 
inſtantly burned it, that the ungrateful 
world might not reap the benefit of ſuch 
a treaſure after my deceaſe. 


I then wrote for ſixpence a ſheet for the 


: magazines; killed, robbed, and plundered, 
| | for 
4; 
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for the newſpapers, and made dying ſpeeches 
for criminals ſeveral days before they were 
executed. The other day, as I was walking 
in Moorfields, I bought that old book which 
lies on the table for threepence, and, for 
want of other paper, am now writing be- | 
tween the printed lines of it, an Eſay os 
the Vanity of Riches, When it is finiſhed, 
I will dedicate it to you. The fee, on theſe 
occaſions, you know, fir, is a guinea, and 
I flatter myſelf you will not regard to trifling 
a ſum to render your name immortal.” 


The concluſion of this ſpeech ſhewed at 
once the author's vanity and poverty. My 
| friend, however, forgot the former, and, 
| regarding only the latter, generouſly gave 
| him the guinea, but deſired to be excuſed 
from having his name in the front of the 
| pamphlet. Mr. Sentiment received it with 
| emotions that beſpoke the joy of his heart. 
| Tears trickled from his eyes. The ſubject 

became too tender, we therefore wiſhed him 
the I fucceſs, and withdrew from this complica- 
ed, "YOL, 11. F ted 
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ted ſcene of learning, vanity, and diſtreſs, 
where barren erudition and ſcientific pride 
could not ſtop the cravings of — or 


. Procure a dinner. 
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Already ſlaves of folly and of pain. 


Diſguis'd, deform'd by the rude hand of taſtes 


| Each cheek high poliſh's with the roſes dye. 
Which, when expoſed, becomes a common jeſt; 


Ang each gay trifler doom'd to die à maid, 
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THE FOLLY OF FASHION. 
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Obſerve that youthful group; that beauteous train; 


Midſt ſcenes of diſſipation early taught 
To ſet all ſerious precepts down as nought : 


All petticoat, without an inch of waiſt ; 

In folds of muſlin loſt the dimpled chin, 

Each head ſeen nodding like a mandarine 

Cropp'd hair, with fillet bound ſo trim and tight, 
They ſeem prepar'd to bid the world good night, 
Sure faſhion's mad, her votaries inſane, 

Or beauty would not patronize its bane: 


What! though a Cupid revels in the eye, 
What ! though the lily*s whiteneſs decks the breaft, 
Soon will thoſe charms be loſt, thoſe beauties fade, 
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Next view that clumſy figure, gay and fine, 
Her age makes ſatire bluſh, tis fifty-nine. 
Feathers and flow'rs, gauze, frippery, and lace, 
Diſgrace the hea ' ,—difguiſc the time- worn face, 
Faſhion 1 (ſte cries,) my ſtudy and my aim 
| 1 dearly love thee, ſweet fantaſtic dame! 
Ever delighted to thy ſhrine I go, 
To dreſs my ſilver locks or gouty toe. 
Such are the magic ſpells by faſhion hung ; 
They make the young look old,—the aged young. 
Frocks, ſaſhes, nodding plumes, and flowing curls, 
Put on by thee, transform us all to girls. : 
Old women, thanks to thee ! are not in beings 
If men will truſt to their own eyes for ſeeing, 


Time, break thy glaſs ; no longer have I fears; 


Lilies and roſes bloom on fourſcore years. 


No matter where, or at what price they're bought, 1 1 n 

I wiſh a lovely ruin to be thought. | qu 
At ev'ry public place I will be ſeen, ecc 
For years to come, a blooming evergreen: Wy 
Not Solomon himſelf this dame could fave : | flee 

: She'll cariy Warren's roſes to the grave. 5 1 | and 

g will 

"HE butterfly paſſion for dreſs, which 1 
predominates in the minds of too mt i 


many, when indulged to exceſs, is often at- 
| tended 
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tended with the moſt ſerious conſequences; 
not only to individuals, but to whole fami- 
lies. For inſtance ; when the ſons and 


daughters of - farmers, or little tradeſmen, 


follow the faſhions, and ape the manners of 
thoſe in a much higher and ſuperior walk 
of life, it not only excites contempt and de- 
riſion, but eſſentially militates againſt. their 
own intereſt, by leading thoſe on whom 
they are dependent to conclude they can 
diſpenſe with their favours, and the rents of 


| farms have actually been raed becauſe the 


tenants' daughters vied in appearance with 
thoſe of the landlord. Nor is the rage for 
faſhion and dreſs leſs inconvenient to ſome 
in more affluent ſituations, for the conle- 


quences of it are not merely confined to 


economical conſiderations : the loſs of time 
is one of its moſt pernicious effects. The 
fleeting and precious moments, which pride 


and vanity beſtow in ſtudying what. dreſs 


will beſt become the perſon, would turn . 
much better account if employed in deco- 
rating the mind with thoſe unchangenbie and; 
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unfading beauties, the faſhion of which can 


never vary. 


The young men of the preſent age are 
not leſs abſurd than the young women, and 
it is no unuſual thing, I am told, for mo- 


dern fine gentlemen to ſpend whole hours 


at their toilet; and, after lounging till they 


have wearied themſelves with ſipping their 


tea, writing billets-doux, or refuſing to pay 


honeſt and induſtrious tradeſmen the juſt 


demands upon their folly, the friſeur is ad- 


mitted to begin his operations upon a head, 
the outſide of which muſt be adorned in 
the higheſt ſtile of faſhion, while the inſide 


is left totally unfurniſhed. Surrounded with 


the fumes of powder, carmine, ceruſe, 
lavender, and Hungary water, &c. &c. &c. 


they fally forth, ſcented like a perfumer's 


ſhop, in order to ſhew their ſweet well- 
dreſſed perſons, and make conqueſts among 


doe fair 
Of all the follies to which our frail nature 


zs too prone, that of indulging ourſelves in 


an 
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an unbounded extravagance in dreſs is one 

of the moſt fooliſh, pernicious, and unſa- 

tisfactory. The caprice and abſurdity of 

- [© following the extremes of faſhion is a re- 
i WB proach upon the underſtanding. 


Beauty wants no borrowed aid, and ug- 
lineſs . is rendered more conſpicuous by 
being ornamented ſo as to excite attention. 
Neatneſs and ſimplicity in dreſs ſhould ever 
be obſerved by both ſexes ; they may, not 
| procure the admiration of the fooliſh, or 
| the envy of the vain, but, what is far bet- + 
ter, they will obtain the approbation of the 
wiſe and the prudent. 


If we look into the DOTY we ſhall eafily 
diſcover the ill effects of an immoderate 
love of dreſs : it expoſes women to a thou- 
ſand inconveniences, of which perhaps 
they are not aware; particularly thoſe 


whoſe expectations of fortune are trifling 
or uncertain. 


rs 
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Ihe firſt queſtion generally aſked, when 
2 young girl makes her appearance in the 


world, is not to what family ſhe belongs, 


who ſhe is, or how ſhe is accompliſhed, 
but how much money ſhe is likely to poſ- 
ſels. Few men would venture to marry a 


woman whoſe taſte and inclination would 


tead her to ſpend double the income of her 
portion in the decoration of her perſon ; 
and, if we come ſeriouſly to inquire for 
what purpoſe ſo much trouble and pains 
are beſtowed, and ſo much time waſted, 


we ſhall find that it is, too often to procure 


admiration. 


Alas! the admiration which dreſs can 
excite is feldom worth the pains taken to 
obtain it. Where nature has done her part 
with her uſual bounty, ſhe requires but 
little aſſiſtance from taſte, and muſt be 
deformed by art. Her charms may be diſ- 
guiſed, but they can ſeldoin be improved 
by it, as all deception is a degradation of 
ſenſe as well as beauty. 
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1 any of either ſex be ſo fortunate 
as to poſſeſs the heart of thoſe to whom 
they have yielded their own in exchange, 
they may be aſſured, while they "preſerve 
the with to pleaſe, they will neither want 
the blandiſhments of art, nor the meretri- 
cious aid of dreſs, to retain it in their pow 


ſeſſion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WARNING. 


A SONG. 


YOUNG ; Sylvia was the lovelieſt fair 
That ever grac'd the low'ry plain; ; 
Her faultleſs form, her modeſt air, 
Conceal'd a heart which could not feign, 
= 2 - 
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Gay. Damon ſaw the beauteous maid, 
And ſought her in the ſhady grove 
T 0 liften ſhe at firſt afraid; 
But ah | how ſoon ſhe learn'd to love! 


1 Fair Sylvia trembled at the tale 


Which Damon whiſper'd with a ſigh ;. 


And oft her cheek turn'd lily pale, 


When at her feet he vow'd to die. 


Live, Damon, live | (ſhe kindly faid,) 
My heart is all your own, dear youth 
Yet ſpare,—oh | ſpare an artleſs maid,. 
_ Vulefs you mean to love with truths. 


Break not that heart you led aſtray, 
Now of its native home bereft; 
Nor throw it like a weed away, 


Since peace for you the wand'rer left. 


Inconſtant, vain, well vers'd in guile, 
He met her in the ruſtic bow'r, 


Iwore, vow'd, and triumph'd, with a ſmile, 


Then boaſted of his lawleſs pow's. 


— 
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| Hear this, ye young unguarded fair,. 
Prefer the virtuous, wiſeſt, beſt, 


18 


Left caught, like Sylvia, in the ſnare, | - 
Like Noah's dove you find no reſt. i 


TO MR. IRWIN, Author of Eaftern Eclogues, 


4 
i 


ON HIS DEDICATION: TO His WIFE, 


& Ye ſhades of lovers, witneſs what we feel; 


6 To modern lovers vain were the appeal.” 


Theſe are thy words. -O Muſe ! indignant riſe, 
Aſſert the nuptial faith, —aſſert the ties 
That knit in bonds eternal willing hearts, 


That joy, too pure for man, to man imparts. 


[OS 
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| Know, vaunting Irwin, that the bliſs you prove, 
„ IJ dhpe bliſs ſupreme of hymeneal love, 


Moves in wide circles o'er this happy land, 
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Nor checks its beams on harſh Ierne's ſtrand: 


That modern couples, in theſe modern days, 
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Wear the ſoft myrtle with the poet's bays z. | 
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That ſoldiers twilt it with the mural crown, 
That it adorns the ſacerdotal gown 3 

That conſtant love in marriage ſtill is ſeen, 


In court, in city, on the cotted green. 


Boaſtful, you ſay a yearly ſun hath ſhed 
Its fruitful rays, ſince you in triumph led 
Your bluſhing fair one to the nuptial bow'r, 
And till it ſhines as at the firſt gay hour. 
Nine fans autumnal have the ſky illum'd, 

Nine verdant ſ prings the tepid air perfum'd, 
Since Aura, tremblug, bluſhing, and in tears, 
(The ſweet efferveſcence of virgin fears, ) 

5 Vow'd at the ſacred fane to bleſs my life, 
And left the altar raptur'd Henry's wife. 

Vet till, O Irwin, the ſweet moments glide, 
And Aura's ſtill a courted happy bride. 

Two roſy boys our houſhold circle grace, 

A blue - eyed Hebe, with its mother's face, 
Hangs at her poliſh'd neck,—her veins alone 
Worthy to nouriſh thoſe our nuptials own, 
To ſhades of lovers ceaſe theie vain appeals, 


Since modern couples know what Irwin feels. 
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Tux following compoſition, there is reaſon 
to believe, was written by the celebrated 
Mr. Sterne. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
he is ſuppoſed to have compoſed it on re- 
viſiting, at an advanced period of life, the 
houſe of a gentleman, to whoſe daughter 
he had paid his addreſſes. 


O Caroline thy form recalls 
(As do thy honor'd father's walls, 
Thy matron-mother's look ſerene, 
And all this love enchanting ſcene,) 
Thoſe happy days, too ſweet to laſt.— 
From me, alas ! forever paſt, 
When my young heart,—then gay and free, 


Its early homage paid to thee z - 


i On thee its firit regards beſtow'd, 
And firſt with pure affe&ion glow'd. 
Ah! happy days of early youth, 
All peace, all innocence, and truth: 
LE Swift 
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PARENTAL MONITOR, 
Swift flew the blitheſome hours away, 
Unvex'd by cares ſerene and gay. | 
Ah, me! full many a pang has preſt, 
Since theſe dear days, this anxious breaſt; 
Full many a ſcene in varied life, 

Diſtreſs, mis fortune, pain, and ſtrife, 
Have caus d this throbbing breaſt to pine, 
Which once I little thought were mine !' 
When, after all this time and pain, 


Theſe lovely ſcenes I view again, 


Buy fondremembrance fore diſtreſt, 


Grief fills my eye, and ſwells my breaſt, 
And bids me think, when theſe I view. 


What I have loſt by loſing you! 


Vet let me ſtill, by ſome kind name, 

A place in your affection claim; | 
Call me your friend, or what you will,. 
But be my place exalted ſtill. 
Remember, I was. once the youth: 
Who, in paſt days of joy and truth, 
Firſt offer'd incenſe at your ſhrine, . 
And fondly hop'd to call you mine, 


SONNET 
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SONNET FROM MIL TON. 


gweet is: the balmy breath of morn, 
And ſweet the tuneful bird of day 3 
The dew-drop gli ſt· ning on the thorn, 
And ew'ry herb and flow ret gay — 


When noon- tide heat the air pervades, 


Sweet is the cool umbrageous grove, 
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Where myrtles form their fragrant ſhades,. 
Sacred to ſolitude and Iove,, 


Sweet th*approach of evening mild, 
When from their toil the ruſtics ceaſes. 
Their heart of ev'ry care beguil'd, 
By calm content and tranquil- peace. 


When filent night: has haſh'd the world, 
Sweet is the moon-illumin'd vale ;. 

The heav'ns with ſtarry gems impearl'd,. 
And Philomel's melodious tale, 


But 
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PARENTAL MONITOR. 
But neither morn nor dew-drop bright, 
Nor cool receſs from noon-tide heat, 

Nor evening mild, nor ſilent night, 


Unleſs enjoy*d with thee,—is ſweet. 


A SPANISH RHAPSODY, 


Spaniards were ever deem'd bravadoes, 
Their threats are mere fanfaronadoes ; 
To war with them are juſt cruſadoes 
Bold in the dark are their privadoes, 

To plunge in harmleſs breaſts ſtilladoes, 
When in the night they're deſperadoes, 


Fiercely lug out their long toledoes, 


And baſcly murder with ſtocadoes, CL 
But in fair way are renegadoes, 

Nor dare withſtand our reformadoes, 

For which they merit the ſtrapadoes, | 

And be well-drubb'd with baſtinadoes, | fail 
Or ride in dirt without gambadoes. | ers 
But we def} viſe their cannonadoes, je 


Their noiſy empty-gaſconadors, 
And all their vain rhodomontadoes. 
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A gun they fear more than tornadoes z 5 
Fearful they fly from our grenadoes, 


Baſely deſert their camaradoes, 


And from our ſwords make eſcapadoes, 


Nor eber ſeiz d forts by eſcaladoes, | 


But in the fields are retrogadoes, 
And ſkulk behind their retiradoes. 


And ſhould they dare invade Rarbadoes, 
And form againſt our tows blockadoes, 
Or once approach our paliſadoes, 


Britons ſhall make them carbonadoes, 


CURIOUS DEFINITION OF A FINE 
GEN TLEMAN. 


I think the following paper will not 
fail of proving as entertaining to my read- 
ers as I found it on peruſal. There is ſo 
much good ſenſe and genuine humour run- 
ning through the whole of this little mor- 

ceau, 


— 
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114 PARENTAL MONITOR. 
ceau, that I cannot help lamenting the au- 
thor did not favour the world with farther 
proofs of his genius; or, if he did, that 
chance never threw them in my way. 
TR 
NJyHEN we are at a loſs to deſcribe 
any uncommon phenomenæ, we are 
apt to ſay what it is not, and to give an 
idea of a ſomething to which we can affix 
no name. The phyſician is called to a pa- 
tient in a particular diſorder ;—he knows 
not what to call it.— It is not the gout ;— 
lt it 15 not the rheumatiſm. There are no 
fmptoms of fever,—as few of inflamma- 
tion ;—it is an inward complaint, ſomething | 
nervous. EEE 
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The naturaliſt finds a ſubſtance lying on ; 
the ground. It is not a ſtone nor a ſticx; : 3 
it is not an animal, nor an ore ;—it is not upo1 
a plant nor a root. At length, after looking 
over Linnæus's arrangement, and finding A 
it for h 
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it to be like nothing there, it is a /uſus naturæ. 
To apply this to the fine gentleman. 


A fine gentleman is not a handſome gen- 
tleman; for, if nature has been bounteous 
in perſon, his whole life is a ſtruggle to de- 
form the beauties of nature, and ſubſtitute 
thoſe of art. | 33 


A fine gentleman is not a learned gentle- 
man, for he knows the name of every arti- 
cle of faſhionable apparel, and can, with 
extraordinary preciſion, mark the diſtinctions 
of Carmelite, Emperor's eye, Veſtris' blue, * 
eu de Popera, Sc. Sc. and other niceties, 
| which knowledge requires to be ſomething 
more than learned in the primary colqurs. 


A fine gentleman is not a pious gentleman; 
for to him nothing can be ſo inſupportable 
as ſeriouſneſs. The fight of a parſon ope- 
rates upon him as the imell of rotten cheeſe 
upon the nerves of a lady. 
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A fine gentleman is not a rational creature, 
for he avoids nothing ſo much as thinking. 
A fine 
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116 PARENTAL MONITOR. 

A fine gentleman is not an induſtrious 
man, for his whole life is ſpent in idleneſs; 
and, at the end of it, it is impoſſible for him 


85 to recollect one hour in which he was well 


employ ed. 


A fine 8 is not an idle gentle- 
man; for, from morning to night, he 1s in 
a er etual motion from one place of amuſe- 
ment to the other, — from the breakfaſt to 
the gaming- table, from the gaming: table 
to the coffee-houſe, — from the coffee-houſe 
to the Park, from the Park to dinner and 
the bottle, from the bottle to tea, from 
tea to the play, — from the play to ſupper, 
from ſupper to the bagnio,—from the 
bagnio to the ſtreet, — from the ſtreet to 
the round-houſe, — from the round-houſe to 
the juſtice. from the juſtice home again.— 
Da capo. 


The fine gentleman is not an ingenious 
gentleman : for, during a long exiſtence, he 
is never once able to diſcover the real pur- 
pole for which he was ſent into the world, 

endued 
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endued with a head, teeth, PR 2 
. feet, &c. &cc. | 


The fine gentleman is not a dull gentle⸗ 
man, for he often is the author and adviſer 
of an additional curl, a whiſker, the cut of 
a coat, the width of the breeches, and other 


in equally meritorious proofs of an inventive 
e- genius. 
to il 


| The fine gentleman is not an honourable 
le gentleman, for no man can call him rogue 
uithout being called to an account for it.— 
although the proof be as clear as the blade 
of his ſword. 


Since the Ine gentleman is not ſo many 
contradictory characters, to what claſs of 


- mortals muſt we conſign him! He is, in 
fact, an animal Jul generis, of his own en- 
gendering; there is nothing like him on earth. 
Nature has no ſhare whatever in his com- 
Jus poſition.— Men are ſometimes born fools, 
he 


geniuſes, dunces, deformed, &c, but no 
man is by nature a fine gentleman, It is to 
the 
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| the taylor and hair-dreſſer we are to look 


for the creation of this ſtrange animal. In 


ancient times, perhaps, ſome attempts may 


have been made to conſtruct a fine gentleman, 
but that perfection, to which the machine 
is now brought, is the work of many cen- 
turies. Before the flood, we are ſure there 
were none. Wicked as the world then was, 
we believe not one fine gentleman was drowned 


at the flood ; indeed, had there been any 
then on earth, Noah muſt have miſtaken 


them for a ſpecies of monkey, and put a 
couple of them. into the ark. After the 
flood, even when the Egyptians were a great 
and flouriſhing people, I do not find any 
mention of ine gentlemen; nor when the 
Romans conquered them, do their hiſtorians 
give any account of fine gentlemen. 


It is not eaſy to trace the different ſteps 
by which we have mounted to perfection in 
the eonſtruftion of a fine gentleman, and 
Perhaps ſome countries may contend for the 
honour of having excelled in making them. 

| For 
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For my part, if the matter reſted with me, 
I would moſt willingly yield to the ſupre- 
macy of France in this reſpe& ; but, as we 
now ſcorn to be out-done by that country 


in any point, T find that the numerous fra- 
ternity of fine gentlemen would ſooner give 


up Gibraltar than one of their fide- curls. 


Be the controverſy concerning their ori- 


gin decided in what manner it may, we have 


the creatures now among us, and they ap- 


| pear in the army, the law, the church 


but moſt of all in the army, as no abilities 


ſomething of ability is looked for; and 


leaſt of all at the bar, for there nothing but 
abilities can do. Any man may read prayers, 


and compile ſermons; and any man may 
go through the exerciſe of the fuſee and 
ſpontoon, but it is not every man who can 
combat the difficulties of a criminal caſe, or 
civil plea. 

So much for the queſtion, where do fine 
gentlemen come from? Now for the queſtion, 


leſs in the church, where 
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In the firſt place I muſt premiſe, that 1 | 


have always believed, and do now firmly be- 


heve, that after death every man goes ſome- 
where. Farther I mean not at preſent to 


extend this doctrine; and, if any imagine 


that this creature, man, noble in reaſon, | 
infinite in faculty, expreſs and admirable in 


form and moving,—in action like an angel, 


in apprehenſion like a god, the beauty of 


the world, the paragon of animals,” —I ſay, 


if any are of opinion that this paragon was 


created to laſt only for fifty or ſixty years, 


and then ſink into irrecoverable nothing, let 


ſuch read no farther. Others who think 
with me may proceed. = 


Now it is my opinion, that nothing can 
be more difficult than to aſcertain the place 
appointed for fine gentlemen, It cannot be 
heaven, for their thoughts turn not that 


way, .and it is ſo long ſince I read Queve- 


vedo's Viſions of Hell, that I have forgotten 
whether he obſerved any fine gentlemen in it. 
He informs us, indeed, that the devil had 

ras ha 4 
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555 back broken by carrying taylors to hell, 


which makes me think that if taylors went 
; there, the children of their manufacture 
2 would undoubtedly go with them. Minos, 
0 Facus, and Rhadamanthus, muſt ſurely 
* have been greatly puzzled in firſt ſeeing a 
2 fine gentleman in their regions, and have let 


him eſcape puniſhment for want of a pre- 
cedent. Perhaps there may be a ſort of 
middle ſtate for fine gentlemen; but, what- 
ever their ſtate be, I am afraid 1t is not much 
to their mind. 


The late Lord Cheſterfield has been the 
making of many a fine gentleman. With 
him, clean reeth, and nails well pared, were 
greater accompliſhments than a pure heart 
and an enlightened underftanding ; and he, 
who adopts his lordſhip's refined ſentiments 
of duplicity and dreſs, muſt turn out an 
arrant coxcomb, if he eſcape being a pro- 
fligate. 


| Thelaſt circumſtance I ſhall mention con- 
cerning fine gentlemen is, that, beſides the 
r. IT: G taylor 
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taylor. and hair-drefler, buckle and boot- 
maker, &c. there is another prevalent cauſe, 


I mean looking-glaſſes. 


To the firſt contriver of a looking-glaſs, 
vanity may build a ſtatue, but with me it 
15 a queſtion, whether they have not done 
more hurt than good? Jack Foppington's 
windows are ſo near mine, that I am fre- 
quently condemned to ſee him at his toilet, 
He takes up the looking-glaſs, —grins Eaſt- 
ward,—grins Weſtward, —grins Southward, 
—erins No:thward,—then places the glaſß 
horizontally, — then obliquely, — then one 
way, and then another, — until he viewed 
his grinders in every poſſible light; which 
being done, he proceeds with the ſame mi- 
nuteneſs to the adjuſtment of every part cf 
his dreſs, and I dare ſay would never forgive 
himſelf if one fide-curl was the hundredth 
part of an inch higher than the other. 
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FE 


 FRUGALITY. 


Before the Roman empire met its fall, 


All ranks of people learn'd to dance or ſquall; 


Alike both rich and poor were proudly mad, 
Deceiv'd by luxury, no heart was ſad. 

Muſic and F rench, when taught in common life, 
Infuſe high notions, ſpoil the uſeful wife; | 
Miſs to piano proudly will attend, 

Jabber bad French, but ſtockings bluſh to mend. 
Ah! that this generation would grow wiſe, 
Teach girls to make plain puddings and good pies ;- 
Leave to fine ladies the Italian ſhake, 

And learn—their huſbands ſhirts to mend and make ! 
Then men, whoſe fortunes are confined and ſmall, 
Again would follow nature's ſacred call; 
Love, honeſt love, once more its ſweets diſplay, 
Once more to Hymen's temple lead the way. 

Now boaſted liberty enlightens France, 

Let's ſend our fidlers there to make them dance ; 

At once rid England of its plague and peſt, | 


: Heads, hearts, and pockets, then may find ſome, reſt, 
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With "IA gn ſharpers play a ſaving neſs 

And lay a heavy tax on fiddleſtick, 
Reſtore again Queen Beſs's golden days, 

When men and women practis·d frugal ways: 
Then let not ſenſe or ſubſtance yield to ſound, 
Leſt England, like old Rome, be run aground. 


E. B. 


JN: an age. of fuch boundleſs diſſipation as 


the preſent, to introduce ſo unfaſhion- 
: able and unintereſting a ſubject as ſrugalily 


may poſſibly induce many to throw aſide 
this publication, as being unworthy or be- 


neath their attention. For heaven's fake, 
| (exclaims the fine lady and fine gentleman, — 


butterflies of a day,) what buſineſs has this 
queer author to bore us with her old ſaſhioned 
notions of frugality Ia thing quite obſo- 
lete.—I wiſh the word were expunged from 
our language. I have already heard ſo 


much of frugality, that I am determined 
never to be mortified with the ſelf denying 
practice. Had it not been for that fame 
by : frugality, 
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frugality, I ſhould have come out at the 
laſt maſquerade, where I had promiſed to 
meet Lord S—.” And J (cries the bro- 
ther, a pert youth of nineteen) ſhould have 
wheedled my old iuperannuated orandfather 
out of a ſufficient ſum to have carried:me and 
my ſweet Annabella to Gretna-green, had 
it not been for the fame diabolical cauſe.” 


Very fortunate, no doubt, it was for both, 
that the accompliſhment of wiſhes ſo dan- 
gerous was timely prevented. Frugality, 
though we cannot conſider it as a brilliant, 
may ſurely be clafſed among the number of 
uſeful and neceffary virtues : it is the unaſ- 
fuming ſource of peace and contentment,— 
a kind of {elf-earned independance to a good 
and conſiderate mind, pleaſant in the prac- 
tice ; for we often find it neceſſary, and con- 
ſoling in its effects, as it frequently ſerves to 
guard us from diſtreſs, and is not only a 
ſecurity from want, but the ſpring from 
whence we may procure to ourſelves all the 
real comforts and many of the indulgencies 
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of life. 1 ſpeak with conſidence, becauſe 


experience has convinced me of the truth of 


_ what I aſſert; and the more I ſee of the 


world, the more certain I am that it is the 


want of frugality which produces ſo much 
wretchedneſs to thouſands. Young people, 
whoſe expectations are moderate, ſhould. 


limit their wiſhes to their fituation, and, by 
the practice of unceaſing induſtry, and the 
improvement of thoſe talents which Provi- 
dence may have given them, ſecure to them- 
felves thoſe enjoyments denied by fortune, 
and ſhould not by idleneſs, and the vain de- 
ſire of appearing what in reality they are 
not, by deceiving others, lay up a certain 
ſource of diſcomfort, diſappointment, and 
diſgrace, for themſelves. 


Induſtry, humility, and frugality, are riches 
which neither moth nor ruſt can corrupt, 
while thoſe, who make a fortune by their own 
| prudence and activity, generally enjoy it 
more rationally than thoſe who become poſ- 
|  ſefſed of one from the rights of inheritance, 
or 
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or the care and foreſight of, others. At a 


time when we hear ſo many complaining of 
hardſhips and diftreffes, if we could trace 


them to their foundation, we ſhould at leaſt 


find that half of them originated in them- 


ſelves. The real miſeries of life, like its 


real wants, are but few when compared with 
thoſe introduced among mankind by luxury, 


vice, and pleaſure. If people will ſtep out 


of their ſphere, and act in a character - fo- 


reign to that for which they were deſigned, 
can it be a matter of ſurpriſe that ſo many 
.are ſtopped in their career, and become the 


victims of their own miſtaken and heedleſs 


conduct ? 


People in high life, who have ample for- 


tunes to ſpend, are undoubtedly entitled to 


thoſe indulgences which 'their rank may 
claim, and their income enable them to 
purchaſe. By circulating their money freely, 
they are encouraging trade, and, by making 
improvements and alterations on. their ei- 
tates, whether merely to pleaſe the eye, or 
1 G 4 to 
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to increaſe their intrinſic! value, is matter of 


_ indifference to thoſe whom the owner em- 
ploys. Yet, even among the higher ranks, 
it is too well known, that, without a proper 


attention to frugality, they bring upon 


themſelves ſuch embarraſſments as totally 
deprive them of the comforts and bleſlings 
they might otherwiſe enjoy. 


Can any circumſtance in nature be more 
mortifying, more derogatory to the charac- 
ter of a gentleman, than to have his name, 
year after year, ſtanding in the book of a 
little induſtrious tradeſman, and to be fa- 
miliarly addreſſed by his carpenter, brick- 
layer, taylor, or ſhoemaker, with — © Sir, 
I muſt beg you will diſcharge this bill, which 
bas already ſtood ſo long, that the intereſt of 
the money due has ſwallowed the little pro- 
fit to which J was juſtly entitled.” — Where 
is the true ſpirit of independence ?—where 
are the juſt principles of minds like theſe ? 
ho, perhaps, to indulge themſelves and 
families in ſome faſhionable follies or unne- 
ceſſary 
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cl e diſtreſs the honeſt trader, 
by preventing his reaping, at a proper time, 
the fruits of his induſtry, and which an at- 
tention to frugality would effectually avoid. 


In times like the preſent, when every ar- 
ticle is nearly double the price it was twenty 
years ago, it is become more than ever in- 
cumbent on every one to pay particular at- 
tention to pecuniary matters. All the ne- 
ceſſaries of life being thus increaſed in price, 
(without mentioning an almoſt equal riſe in. 
its luxuries,) we may ſafely affert that every 
perſon's income is in conſequence reduced to 
half its original value. Surely it is a very ſerious 
and alarming reflection, and ought to awa- 
ken people from that flothful inattention, 
or ſupineneſs, which prevents their breaking: 
through habits formerly indulged, but of 
which their own prudence, and the exigen- 
cies of the times, ſhould prevent the con- 
tinuance. 


I cannot drop this important ſubje& with- 
out obſerving, that, if it is neceſſary for 
G 5. A people 
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people of fortune to make ſome retrench- 
ments in the expenditure of their income, 
of how much more conſequence is it to 
thoſe of inferior rank to conſider well how 
they employ their ſmall pittance to the beſt 

advantage, that, by ſo doing, they may a- 


vert thoſe evils which a contrary conduct 
muſt unavoidably produce. 


To look into the world, and ſee the num- 
ber of careleſs and unthinking people, Who 
entail wretchedneſs on themſelves and in- 
nocent families by their own fooliſh pride, 
prodigality, or intemperance, is as painful 
and alarming as it is degrading to the dig- 
nity of human nature. It as now almoſt 
impoſſible to know the ſervant from the 
miſtreſs, or the ſootman from his maſter.— 
So much are people addicted to the love of 
dreſs and ſhew, that, to procure a few trum- 
pery ornaments, we often ſee our miſguided 
females part with the moſt valuable orna- 
ments their ſex can boaſt, that they may 
purchaſe thoſe which do not become them, 
and appear what they are not. 

. Ve, 
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Te, who are now going to engage in the 
cares of the world, to become the heads of 


families, and parents of a numerous race of 
helpleſs little innocents, fail not to recolle& 
that you were once as helpleſs. It will 
bring to your minds the mighty debt you 


owe thoſe aged parents who watched your in- 
fant days provided for your maturer years, and 


to whoſe frugal care you are indebted for the 


comforts you enjoy. They may want as much 


attention to be paid to them in the decline 
of life as you in infancy required. There 


are many leſs fortunate, who are obliged to 


truſt to their own induſtry for ſupport, 


whole thoughtleſs parents, inattentive to the 
calls of nature, may have expended that 
property which would have exempted their 


children from dependence or labour, let it, 
inftead of making thoſe children equally 


careleſs, ſtimulate them to exert themſelves. 


by acting a better and more endearing part ! 
Let it teach them wiſdom, from the incon- 
venience they have experienced! and let no 
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one, however exalted in ſtation, or affluent 
in circumſtanecs, be above looking into his 
own affairs! If it be attended with ſome 
trouble, it will likewiſe be accompanied 
with more than proportionable ſatisfaction; 
and let every one confine his wiſhes to his 
fituation in life, and half the troubles and 
mort ificat ions we complain of (however 
humble that ſituation may be) will be done 
away, while the | ſelf. approving reflection, 
Which ever attends a rectitude of conduct, 
will amply repay any momentary mortifica- 


tion we inflict on ourſelves from prudential 


_ motives. 


Young people in general, on their en- 
trance into life, are more anxious to make 


what is called a genteel figure than to pro- 


cure a comfortable and ſecure eſtabliſtſiment. 
Inſtead of looking lower, they are too apt 
to have their attention caught, and their 
wiſhes raiſed to thoſe placed above them, — 


a certain ſource for repining and diſcontent. 


They do not give themſelves the trouble 
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ſelves in luxuries, which the induſtry and 


able to diſcover numbers, who, after waſting 
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to inquire into the means by which their 
envied and more opulent neighbour is ena- 
bled to enjoy a greater number of comforts, 


but madly determine not to be outdone in 
Py or figure. 5 


Alas ! that ſuch falſe pride, ſuch a fool- 


into trouble and miſery, and tempt them 
to begin the world with indulging them- 


prudent foreſight of thoſe they wiſh to 
copy will but juſt enable them to en- 
joy! Look around, and you will ſoon be 


every ſhilling they inherited from their pa 
rents, find thoſe very people, who ſhared in 
their fooliſh prodigality, the firſt to neglect, 
deſpiſe, and ſhut their doors againſt them, 
and the moſt ready to condemn the folly 
they encouraged. How often too. are they 
inſulted by the diſtant and freezing civility 
of thoſe who once profefled to be their dear- 
eſt friends, Who cat at their table, and 

eagerly 
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_eagerly- ſought their ſociety, but who, on 
4 reverſe of fortune, will not even conde- 
ſcend to know them. From the example 
of others, to {ecure the peace and comfort 
of your future lives, I earneſtly entreat you 


to confine your wants and wiſhes much 


within the bounds of your income; you 
may then, upon a very ſmall fortune, taſte 
the real pleaſures of independence; and, 
while you intrude not on others to ſupply 
your wants, you have an undoubted right 
to ſpend what you can conveniently ſpare, 
without fearing ſarcaſm, or being accounta- 
ble to any one. 1 8 


« Hear the words of prudence ; give ear 
unto her counſels, and ſtore them in thine 


heart: her maxims are univerſal, and all 


the virtues lean upon her : ſhe is the guide 
and the miſtreſs of human life. = 


. « Furniſh thyſelf with the proper ac- 
commodations belonging to thy condition ; 


yet ſpend not to the utmoſt of what thou 
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youth may be a comfort to thy old age. 


leſt the pain of purchaſing them exceed the 
| pleaſure thou haſt in their enjoyment. 


learn wiſdom: ; and from their failings correct 
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canſt afford, that the providence of thy 


« Let not thy recreations be expenſive, 


« From the experience of others, do thou. 


thine own faults. 


Yet expect not even from prudence in- 
fallible ſucceſs; for the day knoweth not 
what the night may bring forth.“ 


ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIE. 


Trz following obſervations on the alte- 
ration which has been made in the habits of 
living, being applicable to my ſubject, is, I 
hope a ſufficient excuſe for the introduction 
of them. 


ON 
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ON THE LUXURY OF DOMESTIC LIFF. © 


_— prefent complaints of ſcarcity of 
= proviſions, which are allowed to be 
well founded, have excited the meritorious 
labours of many perſons of humanity and 
opulence, and various ſteps have been ju- 
diciouſly taken to alleviate an extent of ˖ diſ- 
treſs, which it is found impoſſible imme- 
diately to remove all together. 


Ruminating on theſe circumſtances the 
other night, I was led to conſider the ſub- 
ject in various lights, and, by digreſſing into 
the manners of common lite, I had almoſt 
determined that the great cauſes of ſuch 
evils in a nation are preciſely the ſame, or 
nearly the ſame, which produce fimilar ef- 
fects in the cate of individuals; I mean the 
folly of living ½ to our income, and neither 
foreſeeing nor providing for the evil day.— 
| Bleſt 
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we never {uppole it poſſible that a time may 
come when our ſoil ſhall be leſs productive, 


and our climate leſs ſalubrious. We enjoy 


the preſent hour, and are ſatisfied; and with 
more humanity than prudence, we aſſiſt 
others with what we conſider as ſuperfluous 


to ourſelves. It is not uncommon to be 
pampered with wealth, but it is a misfortune 


to have never experienced want. 


The modes of living in private families 
have undergone ſo complete a change within 
the laſt thirty years, that it may be doubted 


whether five hundred pounds per annum did 
not then go nearly as far as one thouſand can 
go now. This ſome people affect to attri- 


bute to the progreſſive increaſe of taxes, 


but that I am perſuaded, if well conſidered, 
will by no means account, in any percep- 
tible degree, for the different value of money. 


Between thirty and forty years ago, what 
are called genteel families, in the middle 


ranks 


337 
Bleſt as we are in this country with a fruit- 
ful ſoil and a temperate and regular climate, 
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ranks of life, ſubſtantial tradeſmen for ex- 
_ ample, thought they entertained their friends 
in a very handſome manner if they gave a 
plain joint of meat- and a pudding, with 
a moderate ſhare of wine. The latter was 
generally purchaſed for the occaſion from a 
neighbouring tavern, but no one thought of 
| having a large ſtock on hand, partly be- 
| cauſe it was a temptation to conſume it 
thoughtleſsly, and partly becauſe a great 
deal of money was thereby ſunk. 


A very eminent tavern-keeper, who ſome 
years before his death rofe to the higheſt 
municipal offices in the city of London, has 
often related to his friends, that, when he 
lived as porter in the houſe, of which he af- 
terwards became maſter, his employment 
all the morning was to colle& in baſkets 
the empty wine-bottles from reputable tradeſ- 
men's, houſes in the neighbourhood, who, 
having a friend to entertain, went as far as 
the luxury of one or two bottles of wine 
upon ſuch great occaſions. 


Now 


Ls 
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Now let us conſider the difference of the 
preſent. mode of living. When a tradeſman 
of the ſame rank entertains -company, the 
table is covered with a great variety of diſhes, 
many of them expenſive, and ſcarce vegeta- 
bles, and rare fruits are procured at any 
price to grace the board. Inſtead of ſending 
to the tavern for a few bottles of wane for. 
the occaſion; he preſents you with wines of 
three or four kinds, and informs you that 
he has a pipe of one, half a pipe of another, 
and perhaps two pipes of a third, and what 
an excellent cellar he has built, which keeps 
his wine remarkably cool! To ſuppoſe that 
he had ſent for the wine on purpoſe would 
not only be unjuſt, becauſe untrue, but 
would be the greateſt affront you could offer 
him. Now, if we take the moſt ſuperficial 
eſtimate of the two dinners, we ſhall find 
that the one muſt neceſſarily be three times 
more expenſive than the other, —a difference 
by no means created by taxes, but by the 
increaſed variety of expenſive articles, and 
the 
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the increaſed conſumption, or, I am. n-afraid, 
the increaſed waſte. | 


It would be well if the evil (for an evil I 

cannot help thinking it is) were to ſtop here, 
but it deſcends into all the inferior ranks of 
life. The ſervants, whoſe number is con- 
ſiderably multiplied, by always fitting down 
to plentiful tables, acquire the fame con- 
tempt for economy, and the ſame luxurious 


appetites as their maſters, and equally learn 


to deſpiſe homely food and plain nouriſh- 


ment. Hence, when they come to diſtreſs, 


or to live upon their own earnings, they carry 
into the cottage the ſame appetites which 
can only be indulged in the manſion, and 
have few ideas of the art of making a little 
go a great way. Every perſon, therefore, 
who 1s converſant in the care of the poor 
knows how difficult it is to reconcile them 
to a homely diet, however nouriſhing and 
proper in their ſituation, 


- But to return to the manners of the mid- 
dle ranks. Having eſtabliſhed this mode 
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of living, two conſequences naturally fol- 
low; the one is, that they cannot leave it 
off; and the ſecond, that it extends 
to every other department of gentility. In 
a tradeſman's rooms you formerly ſaw 
no other orniments than a print of the 
king and queen, or the family- pictures, 
ſtiff and ſtarched, (but not unlike the origi- 
nals,) in flowing perriwigs, and perhaps laced 
coats; but a ſideboard of plate was never 
heard nor dreamed of. Now you have not 
only an expenſive fideboard of plate, but 
you behold the moſt elegant prints, and 
ſometimes paintings, in rich and gaudy 
frames. - It is nothing now to give eight or 
ten guineas for a pair of prints which are 
new and in the faſhion ; and ſo much docs 
this faſhion change, that it is rare to ſee 
the fame furniture of this kind for many 
years together ;— Wolfe muſt give way to 
Chatham, Chatham to Valenciennes, and Va- 
lenciennes to the Firſt of June. 

Proceeding farther, we find the ſame ſyſ- 
tem expanding in every direction. The 
{ſmoke 
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ſmoke of the city becomes offenſive, and 


its cloſeneſs unwholeſome. There 1s, firſt, 
a temporary reſidence at ſome genteel, that 
15, expenſive watering place ; and then a 


permanent villa, in the environs, with a 


lawn, ſhrubbery, hot-houſe, coach-houſe, 
ſtabling for eight or ten horſes, and all the 
&c. belonging to ſuch an eſtabliſhment.— 
A 'coach-houſe muſt have a coach, and hor- 
ſes muſt. be provided for the ſtables, and a 
groom for the horſes. The young gentle- 


men of the family are provided with ſmart 


horſes as ſoon, or a little before, as they are 

able to ride; a fine-drefled ſervant to ride 
behind, and a fine ſum of money, that they 
may not appear ſhabby. All theſe are na- 
tural conſequences. It is true that theſe 
things are taxed, and perhaps heavily taxed, 
but it is equally true, that no man is obliged 
to pay the tax who does not uſe the article, 
and the neceſſity of ſuch articles is a mat- 
ter, at leaſt in my mind, not deciſively aſ- 
certained, 
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| Theſe things were not known forty years 
290. There was then a line of diſtinction 
drawn between the tradeſman and the gen- 
tleman, which the former rarely, if ever, 
thought of jumping over. By gentlemen, it 
is obvious, that here are not meant thoſe 
abſurd things who call themſelves gentlemen 
merely from wearing fine clothes, ſpeaking 
big words, and inſulting public decency, but 
gentlemen of birth, of landed and opulent 
eſtates, and whoſe ſtile of life was naturally 
more expenſive and grand, and neceſſarily ſo, 
becauſe an expenſive eſtabliſhment in the 
hands of a man of wealth 1s the only means 
by which he can encourage induſtry, and 
promote the happineſs of his dependants and 
neighbours, and he could afford it better 
than thoſe who live by the precarious ad- 
vantages of trade In probity, honour, and 
ſometimes, perhaps, even in the actual 
wealth, a tradeſman was his equal; but, in 
manners and mode of living, he thought it 
abſurd to emulate him, and he thought 
juſtly, 

In 
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> thoſe days it muſt be allowed, that, / 
when a tradeſman had, by the affiduities of 


a long ſeries of years, amaſſed a real and 
independent fortune, he extended his mode 


of living very conſiderably. 


elegant indulgencies of retirement, and 
ſometimes, it might happen, for the recep- 
tion of illuſtrious viſitors, but the ſame 


prudence and good ſenſe accompanied him 


in his elevation that had enabled him to at- 


tain it. His expences were ſuch as he was 


entitled to contract, as ſome gratifying re- 
ward for a life ſpent in honourable induſtry, 
The elegant expences of a judicious man arc 


always uſeful. 


Beſides, all this was performed in the de- 
cline of life. Juſt the reverſe is the caſe 
now. Tradeſmen, who wiſh to be thought 
genteel, begin preciſely where they ſhould 
leave off, and the conſequence very fre- 
quently is, that they are compelled to leave 
off ere they have well begun, and pride does 


not cafily conform itſelf to a change which 
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muſt ſoon be proclaimed in public. They 
ſtruggle by various improper means to ſup- 


port the grandeur they commenced with, 
and when ſupport is no longer poſſible, they 


« diffolve,” and literally © leave not a wreck 
behind.” It. would be unneceſſary to com- 
ment on a practice fo abſuid and deſtructive, 
yet there are reaſons why it ought to be con- 
demned in the moſt ſevere manner. 


Firſt, becauſe of its conſequences upon 


the party himſelf, He is thus ſent back 


mto the worid without friends; without 
credit, and without reputation, and he 1s 


driven to commut frauds and crimes at which 


he would have once ſtartled with all the in- 
dignation of the molt virtuous mind. 


Secondly, it extends to his family, who, 
according to the ſame pernicious ſyſtem, 
have been indulged in hopes which can 
never be gratified, and have received an e- 


ducation which unfits them for gaining a 


livelihood in ways that are humble and re- 


Putable. And, laſtly, its effects upon ſo- 
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- clety in general are abundantly deſtructive. 
It deſtroys confidence between man and 


man, makes the whole ſyſtem of life a de- 


ception, and encourages falſe manners, falſe 
civility, and pretended friendſhip. It then 
becomes every man's intereſt to deceive his 
neighbour, to take unfair advantages, and 
to leave. the plain and equal path of mode- 
rate profits, for the wild viſionary proſpects 
of ſpeculation, The true ſpirit of trade 
is Joſt, and that of adventure is ſubſti- 
tuted. The peace of a nation becomes 
thereby diſturbed by the clamours of men, 
who, if they complained juſtly, would 
complain only of their own folly and mad- 
neſs. 


Such is the unhappy infatuation, which 


too much prevails among a very numerous 
claſs of men, and ſuch are the conſequences 
which muſt ever follow, when men are re- 
gardleſs of the paſt and the future, and think 
only of preſent enjoyments. Thoſe, who 
may be ſeduced by the ſame infatuation, 
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and have not yet ſuffered its puniſhment, 
would do well to remember in time, that 
there is no abſolute neceſſity impoſed upon 
any man to ruin himſelf for the gratifica- 
tion of his neighbours, and that the reign. 
of faſhiog in trade is a mere uſurpation, a 
ſlavery from which they will do well to eman- 
cipate themſelves, by eſtabliſhing that ſolid 
credit with the wiſe and the induſtrious 
which cannot be ſhaken by the hiſs of igno- 
rance, or the clamour of diſſipation. 


ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Notwithſtanding ſo much has already 
been ſaid on this ſubject, the great impor- 
tance of it to the peace and comfort of indi- 
viduals will, I truſt, juſtify my prolixity, and 1 
ſufficiently apologize for adding the follow- = 8 
ing excellent extract. | . | 
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„ TRE laſt and moſt noble recommenda- 


tion to frugality is, that it conduces to pub- 
lic ſtrength. A frugal man is, with reſpect 


to external fortune, independent, and free 


from all enticements of corruption. We 


learn from hiſtory, that luxurious ages 
have always been ages of peculation and 
bribery; and, generally, the concluding 
ſeaſons of the glory and liberty of a ſtate. 


« Tt was ſo in ancient Sparta, where 
the victories of Lyſander and Ageſilaus 


; brought a flood of wealth into the city, 


which proved too ſtrong for the admi- 
rable policy of Lycurgus. It was fo in 
ancient Athens, where the command of 


the ſea, and the dominion of the iſles, 


raiſed an urgovernable petulance, which 
the ſtrength of no nation under heaven 
could have ſupported. It was ſo in an- 


cient Rome, where Craſſus and Cæſar 
bought and ſold the principal inhabitants 


by means of the horrid neceſſities into 


which their licentious pleaſures had plunged 
them. 
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where the luxury of pr 
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| « THE laſt and moſt noble recommenda- 


tion to frugality is, that it conduces to pub- 
lic ſtrength. A frugal man is, with reſpect 


to external fortune, independent, and free 
from all enticements of corruption. We 
learn from hiſtory, that luxurious ages 
have always been ages of peculation and 
bribery; and, generally, the concluding 
ſeaſons of the glory and liberty of a ſtate. 


«þ It was ſo in ancient Sparta, where 
the victories of Lyſander and Ageſilaus 


brought a flood of wealth into the city, 


which proved too ſtrong for the admi- 
rable policy of Lycurgus. It was ſo in 


ancient Athens, where the command of 


the ſea, and the dominion of the iſles, 
raiſed an urgovernable petulance, which 
the ſtrength of no nation under heaven 


could have ſupported. It was ſo in an- 
cient Rome, where Craſſus and Cæſar 


bought and fold the principal inhabitants 


by means of the horrid neceſſities into 


which their licentious pleaſures had plunged 
| them. 
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them. It was ſo in modern Florence, 


where the luxury of privat 
not ſtand proof againſt the infinuating mag- 


nificence of the Medicis.” 
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CHARITY. 


Charity, decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, | 

Softens the high, and rears the abje& mind. 
Knows with juſt reins and gentle hands to guide 
Betwixt vile ſhame and arbitrary pride; 

Not ſoon provok'd, ſhe eaſily forgives, 

And much ſhe ſuffers as ſhe much believes, 

Soft peace ſhe brings wherever ſhe arrives; 

She builds our quiet as ſhe forms our lives; 
Lays the rough paths of peeviſh nature ev'n, 


And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 


Each other gift, which God on man beſtows, 
His proper bound and due reſtriction knows ; 


To one fd purpoſe dedicates its pow'r, 


And, finiſhing its act, exiſts no more. 
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Thus, in obedience. to what heav'n decrees, 0 | | L 

| Knowledge ſhall fail, and prophecy ſhall ceaſe ; MINE 

| But laſting Charity's more ample ſway, - : 

| Nor bound by time, nor ſubject to decay, comp 

In happy triumph ſnall for ever live, Wer 8 
| And endleſs good diffuſe, and endleſs praiſe receive. by * 
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O virtue that we are taught to practiſe 

from the generous feelings of nature, 
or the divine precepts of our religion, ſpreads 
ſuch a ſerene complacency over the mind, 
and affords ſo much real pleaſure on reflec- 
tion, as charity that ſilent charity which, 
unſolicited, adds its mite to promote pub- 
lic donations, and does not omit to go in 
ſearch of thoſe ſufferers who hide their 
wretched heads beneath the roof of penury, 
wiſhing to hoard their miſeries in ſecret, 
and to conceal their wants from every eye 
but that which ſees into the ſecrets of all 
hearts. | 


Let us not, in the diſtribution & our 
charity, forget to. ſeek the patient and un- 
complaining, who have ſeen better days, and 
were nurſed in the lap of proſperity, but 
by nenten and perhaps undeſerved miſ- 
| H 4 fortunes 
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fortunes are reduced to indigence ; who, 
becauſe they are unable to earn their bread, 
are aſhamed to aſk aſſiſtance from the hand 
of benevolence, and would gladly fly to the 
_ caverns of the earth to hide their wretched 
heads, rather than be a burthen upon their 
fellow-creatures. To relieve ſuch with ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion,— to ſee the tear 
of ſenſibility glitter with grateful delight 
on their care-worn cheek, muſt ever be a 
ſource of {uch real pleaſure, as the applaud- 


ing voice of thouſands could not produce; 


but, whenever we are tempted by the gene- 
rous impulſe of an unſuſpecting heart to 
relieve the unworthy, who, in return for our 
bounty, will calumniate or apply our gifts 
_ to improper uſes, let us recollect how much 
better it is to have part of our charity miſ- 
applied rather than one real ſufferer ſhould 
paſs unrelieved. | 


True charity does not altogether conſiſt 
in giving, or in the value of what we give, 


but in the principles and feelings by which 


our 
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our minds are actuated towards our diſ- 
treſſed brethren. Our Saviour urges us 
to obey the divine impulſe without heſita- 
tion, as it is not the gift, but the motive 
which inclines us to beſtow the donation by 
which we are to judge of true charity. 


This divine virtue 1s attended with ſuch 
peculiar grace, that undoubtedly it will be 
highly acceptable in the ſight of God. We 
find it, in many paſſages of Scripture, not 
only ſtrongly enforced, but the moſt libe- 
ral rewards promiſed to thoſe who practiſe 
it, Tt is recommended to us with a warmth 
and energy that feem particularly calcula- 
ted to convince us how neceſſary the per- 
formance of this duty is, not only to our 
temporal, 'but to our eternal happineſs ; 
and, as if the final ſentence of the laſt 
judgment reſted upon it, — “ Come, ye 
bleſſed of my Father, (ſays our Saviour,) 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you ; for 
[ was an hungred, and ye gave me incat, 
&.” And again he ſays, “ Inaſmuch as 


Hs ye 
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ye have done it unto the leaſt * * . | 


brethren, ye have done it unto me. 


How muſt it cheer and revive the ſoul 
of a dying perſon to recolle& in his laſt 
moments that he has, in the practice of 
this virtue, ſtrictly obeyed the ſacred and 
divine admonitions of his Saviour. How 
conſoling to his own mind the having en- 
deavoured to ſoften the ſorrows of thoſe 
who applied to him for relief !—The com- 
| forts he afforded to others will return ten 
fold into his own boſom, and that at a 
time when all other earthly gratifications 
could avail him nothing. 


Charity is not wholly confined to the 
giving alms. — Its influence is extended 
through every part of our conduct. It will 
prevent us from harſhly condemning our 
neighbour, or joining to cenſure thoſe with 


whom we affociate, It will actuate us to 
become the defenders of thoſe who are 


condemned without being called upon to 
juſtiſy thenifelves, where the ſuſpicion may 
: be 
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be unfounded, or the malicious tale exag- 
gerated. LE | 

Suppoſing it otherwiſe, it is better, and 
ever more pleaſant to judge on the favour- 
able fide, keeping in mind the warning 
given to us,— © Judge not, leſt ye be 
judged.” Even in crimes of the blackeſt 
and moſt atrocious nature, we are forbidden 
by him who knew no fin, not to accuſe nor 
condemn any one.—* Let him that is with- 
out ſin caſt the firſt ſtone.” Never then 
let us be led by the good or ill will of the 
paſſing moment, to ſay any thing of our 
neighbours that will not bear the ſtricteſt 
icrutiny of truth !—We muſt not only for- 
give injuries, but avoid making any mali- 
cious obſervations on the conduct and be- 
haviour of our acquaintance, and, when at 
any time compelled to ſpeak of thoſe 
frailties, which, from a conviction of not 
being right, we cannot and ought not to 
approve, we ſhould ever mention them with 
compaſſionate tenderneſs. 
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To leſſen the ſorrows of others, and en- 


deavour to amend their hearts, muſt ever be 
a painfully pleaſing taſk. Happy are thoſe 
who, bleſt with affluence, are poſſeſſed of 
hearts to ſympathize with the unfortunate ; 
who, in beſtowing their gifts, will increaſe 
the value of them by the delicacy and gen- 
tleneſs of their manners. Such a refined, 
and, ſurely I may add, ſuch a celeſtial em+ 

ployment will impart. to the charitable breaſt 
an ample reward even in this life. 


I cannot conclude this ſubject without 


adding an anecdote which does ſo much cre- 
dit to the female ſex, I ſhould think my- 
ſelf inexcuſable in omitting to introduce it 
nearly in the words of the author. 


« When forgiveneſs of the moſt aggrava- 
ting injuries is united with charity, it appears 


angelic. Never did a certain lady, amiable 


as ſhe is allowed to be, appear ſo charm- 


ing as at the moment ſhe accidentally 
diſcovered a young woman whom her vile 
huſband had ſeduced, and then left to 


periſh, 
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periſh, with two helpleſs infants, of whom. 
he was the father, 


This excellent wife relieved the diſtreſſes 
of the unhappy creatures with equal com- 
paſſion and delicacy, ſupplied the woman 
with every requiſite of life, — placed her 
two poor infants in her houſe, where ſhe 
fed and clothed them with her own hands. 
The mild reproof ſhe gave her unworthy 
huſband on this occaſion (if a reproof it 
could be called) was only this : * Why 
(ſaid ſhe with an angel's ſweetneſs) did you 
leave theſe little innocents to periſh ? Did 
you think I had ſo narrow a heart as not 
to take an intereſt in whatever is your's ?— 
Be aſſured, on that account, theſe poor 
babes will be ever dear to me.” 


This was indeed the triumph of virtue,— | 
the pureſt charity. The huſband, abaſhed, 
felt it in all its force. 
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' FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


Be always more ready to forgive than to return an in- 
jury : he, that watches for an opportunity of revenge, lieth 
in wait againſt himſelf, and draweth down miſchief on his 
own head. | 


* A mild aniwer to an angry man, like water caft upon the 
fire, abateth his heat: and, from an enemy, he ſhall become 
a friend. - 


O forgive injuries is a proof of a great 
4 and noble mind, properly trained to 
follow the example of that bleſſed Redeemer 
who not only forgave, but prayed for his 
barbarous murderers. The moſt cruel in- 
ſults, the moſt indignant taunts, could not 
for one moment diſcompoſe or ruffle that 
"divine equanimity of temper which he pre- 
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ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE. 


ſerved during the moſt dreadful torments 
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that human nature could endure : not one 
complaint was he heard to utter ; not once 
did he wiſh for vengeance on his unfeeling 
perſecutors, who ſtood around, exulting in 
his ſufferings. 


It may be laid, that the example 1 hs 


called upon you to follow is not that of a 
mere mortal, but the ſon of that Almighty 
Being who created all things. If the Son of 


God, when he condeſcended to take our 
nature upon him, had not ſubmitted to 
feel our infirmities, it would have been no 


facrifice, neither would it have atoned for 


the mighty debt he took upon him to pay 
for our redemption. But, alas, he ſuffered 
more than ever man ſuffered, and, during 
the moſt excruciating agonies, with all the 
energy of piety, he ſupplicated his Father 
to forgive his enemies, nobly pleading their 
ignorance as their excuſe. 


Hiſtory likewiſe preſents us with many 


noble inſtances of the ſame divine temper 


being ſhewn by men who fell victims to the 


ambitious 
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afiibitivus andartful ſtratagems of the wicked. 


In the eventful hiſtory of our own country, 


we ſhall find many fuch occur, while the re- 
cent one which happened in a neighbouring 
kingdom may perhaps more forcibly impreſs 
itſelf upon your minds; but why do I ſay 
one? when with equal truth I might have 
added a hundred examples of perſons whoſe 
reſignation at meeting death, from the inju- 
rious hands of injuſtice and oppreſſion, was 
truly great and heroical. 


The laſt trying ſcenes in the life of the 
unhappy queen of France were ſuch as 
proved her endued with the moſt patient and 
- forgiving fortitude, that muſt render her 
name reſpected and revered by future gene- 
rations; and, while they lament her ſuffer- 
ings, they will be led to conclude the mind 
muſt be noble which enabled her in the pri- 
ſon's gloom, inſulted, oppreſſed, and drag- 
ged before an unjuſt tribunal, to hear the 
ſentence of an ignominious death pronoun- 
ced againſt her, without one friend to ſup- 
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port her, one eye to look with tenderneſs 
upon her ; yet, thus barbarouſly reviled, ſhe 
reviled not again. The queen of France, 
in her laſt moments, was greater than when 
ſhe ſat upon the Gallic throne, ſurrounded 
with all the ſplendors of the Eaſt, when the 
luxuries of every country were at her com- 
mand, and every knee paid the willing tri- 
bute of obeiſance. | 


If we admit a deſire of revenge to take 
poſſeſſion of our mind, we encourage an 
enemy as deſtructive to our own peace as it 
would actuate us to be to that of others.— 
Under the guidance of ſuch a leader, we 
ſhould be reduced into a thouſand crimes, 
from which, in our leſs impaſſioned moments, 
our ſouls would ſhrink affrighted. The dark 
ſhade, in which this diabolical paſſion is en- 
veloped, will throw a perpetual gloom around 
us, and prove an impenetrable barrier, an 
invincible enemy to every true enjoyment. 
No more would peace and harmony accord 
with the temper of our minds, which, under 
the influence of revenge, may juſtly be com- 

pared 
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pared to that of Satan, when driven from the 
manſions of the bleſſed, to aſſociate with 
thoſe who had fallen, like himſelf, the vic- 
tims of their own vile propenſities. 


Anger is natural to the diſpoſition of man, 
and derives its origin from the paſſions and 
frailt ies by which he is encompaſſed: but 
revenge is unnatural, becauſe it transfers 
the hatred only due to vice to the being who 
is unfortunately miſled by it. As the for- 
'  giveneſs of injuries is the proof of a great 
mind, it naturally follows that revenge is e- 
qually ſo of one debaſed and depraved, —of 
a temper ſullen, dark, and ferocious, be- 
reaved of all thoſe divine qualities which a- 
lone can enable us to look up to heaven for 
ſupport or protection. To yield to its in- 
fluence is to ſubmit to the molt abject and 
diſgraceful ſlavery. 

But, while we keep ourſelves ſerene and 
compoſed, while we admit no ungentle gueſt 
to gain an aſcendency over us, and can 
calmly and fincerely forgive thoſe who have 
injured us, we become in part fit for thoſe 

TN | ſcenes 
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Peace to the mind is like health to the 
body : it unites all the feelings in harmony, 
and gives ſtrength and firmnels to our ac- 

tions. Though the rough billows of miſ- 

fortune ſhould roll over our heads, we ſhall 

ſtand like a rock unmoved and unſubdued. 

To forgive injuries is to place a guard againſt 
the 
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| ſcenes of reſt and peace reſerved for us in i 
thoſe regions where revenge can never enter. 1 
Serenity of mind is a moſt deſirable bleſſing, 14 
the only ſource from which we can extract 1 
contentment. Deprived of this, we can feel 1 
no reliſh for any pleaſure, however pure or 5 
innocent. —Poſſeſſed of it, the ſoul can re- 1 F 
main compoſed amidſt the gloom of a priſon, 1 
and, fortified by its own tranquillity, bid 1 
defiance to the fury of ſurrounding ſtorms. "| ; 
He, that has light within his own clear breaſt, | | 1 

May fit i'the center, and enjoy bright day; 1 

But he, that hides a dark foul and foul thoughts, N ; 
Benighted walks under tne mid-day fun ; I it, 

Himſelf is his own dungeon. 4 x 
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the attacks of our enemies, which, in the end 
isſure to conquer our moſt formidable ad- 
verſaries, and ſecure us a victory, whoſe re- 
ward will be brilliant and immortal; while 
thoſe unfortunate beings, who keep alive and 
cheriſh a deſire of revenge, will find the 
noxious ſeeds not only deſtructive to inward 


peace, but a continual fountain of unceaſing 
diſtreſs. 


HUMIs 
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HUMILITY. 


Th'unbuſied ſhepherd, ſtretch'd beneath the hawthorn, 
His rardleſh limbs thrown out in wanton eaſe, 

With thoughtleſs gaze peruſing the arch'd heav'ns, 
Enjoys a ſweeter ſhade than. that of canopies, 

Hemm'd in by cares, and ſhook by ſtorms of treaſon. 


HILL. 


Gr eatneſs has 1 it cares; 
Princes have but their titles for their glories — 
An outward honour for an in ward toil; 


And, for unfelt imaginations, 
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They often feel a world of inward cares; 1 
| 
„ 


So that between their titles and low name 


There's nothing differs but the outward fame. 
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|” db high the creſt of pride 
A A may carry itſelf, it can never know 
half the innate ſatisfaction which the hum- 
| ble 
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ble and unaſſuming enjoy within them 
ſelves.” 
So far from murmuringat the diſpenſations 


of Providence, for having placed them in the 
vale of life, they are ever inclined to think 


the favours they have received exceed their 


deſerts, and therefore rehiſh every bleſſing 

thrown in their way. They regard their ſu- 

periors with a reſpect unmixed with envy or 

regret, and, when they look on thoſe below 

themſelves it is with compaſſionate affection, 

and a wiſh that they were able to beſtow on 
them fuch comforts as they enjoy. 


This bumble temper, among the long ca- 
talogue of virtues, appears to be one of the 


moſt deſirable. It is not only a rich treaſure 


in itſelf, and always pleaſing to others, but 
was held in the higheſt eſtimation, and fre- 
quently recommended by the inſpired wri- 
ters, 


However unaſſuming in itſelf, this vir- 
tue is of the higheſt rank. It has nothing 
| mean 
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mean nor derogatory to the dignity of hu- 
man nature attached to it, but is compoſed 
of an ingenuous diſpoſition of mind, which 
originates from an imparital knowledge of 
ourſelves, and a true ſenſe of our wants and 


infirimties. It is generally accompanied by ...... 


gentleneſs and meekneſs, is nearly allied to 
mercy and charity ;—1n fact, it may claim 
relationſhip with every virtue. 


Humility inculcates ſubmiſſion to our ſu- 
periors, will induce us to pay them that re- 
ſpe&t which is their due, and to ſuppreſs 
every inclination to aſperſe or depreciate their 
characters; but, while it appears to yield, 
it is equally a ſtranger to mean ſervility or 
implicit ſubmiſſion, and permits no infringe- 
ments to be made on piety or virtue. With 
envy it is unacquainted, and feels a plea- 
ſure in the proſperity of others, and know- 
ing that all are ſubject to the ſame frailties 
and paſſions, it is never eager to expoſe, or 
loud in condemning them; but, if ever led 

to cenſure, it cenſures with gentleneſs and 
Cale 
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candour: its reward is lodged beyond the 
reach of human ſight, or mortal contingen- 
cies. Juſt to the merits of others, it remains 
inſenſible to its own, and never wiſhes to 
place them on an eminence that ſhould at- 
tract the eye of obſervation, or claim the 
applauſes of the multitude. It neither in- 
ſults imperfection of mind or body, nor 
triumphs over mean birth or humble for- 
tune, but, knowing that we all ſpring from 
the ſame duſt, it will not diſclaim affinity 
with the moſt lowly or unfortunate. 
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In order to engage our affections to this 
virtue, we have only to trace its beauty 
in the life of our Saviour, in which it ſhone 
with ſuch peculiar luſtre, that, haughty in- 
_ deed muſt be the foul which does not yield 
to its ſeducing influence. He was lowly 
in heart, ſubmitted to indignities without 
murmur or complaint, — was indigent in 
circumſtances,— endured all the infirmities 
of our nature, — and humbled himſelf 
| to hear, relieve, and ſerve, the loweſt of 
3 | thoſe 
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thoſe creatures Whol form he had baſes | 
aſſumed. 


Let us then, to increaſe our virtue and 
promote our happineis, cheriſh humility 
in our boſoms! If we ſubmit ourſelves 
to its guidance, it will lead us gently and 
peaceably through this vale of tears, prove 
a guard againſt thole turbulent and lofty 
paſſions which originate in pride, ainbi- 
toon, and a love of power, preſerve a calm 
and reſigned ſerenity within; and, by cre- 
ating - no enemy without, ſecure us the 
full enjoyment of as much happineſs as 
was deſigned for our portion in this world 
of incertitude and imperfection. 


Pride is too often miſcalled greatneſs of 
ſpirit, by which injudicious miſtake we are 
apt to deceive ourſelves in our endeavours 
to miſlead others. 


— 


Let every one make an appeal to bis j 
own conſcience, and he cannot be decet- 1 
ved. Let him lay aſide all ſelf-partiality, 40.8 
and he will ſoon be able to diſtinguiſh ſt 
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whether he be endued with that true hu- 

mility which is ſo ſtrongly recommended, 
and fo beautifully enforced in the life and 


actions of the Son of God. 
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THE INNOCENT PLEAUSURES OF Lig coN. 
' TRASTED WITH THE FOLLY OF 


AMBITION. 


Emma, were yon lone cottage mire, 
Conceal'd from public view, 
J he charms of ſplendour I'd reſign, 


And bid the world dice; 


Should fortune on our wiſhes frown, 


And wealth her gifts deny, 


Its humble roof content ſhould crown, 


And peace their place ſupply. 


We'd mark the infant- bud of ſpring, 
The ſummer's bloſſom'd hoard, 
And Autumn's richeſt treaſures brings 


To deck our ſimple board, 


O enjoy the innocent pleaſures of life 
with prudence and moderation was 
undoubtedly the deſign of Providence in 


1 2 
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having beſtowed them; yet, however 
tempting and gratifying, however pleaſant 
to the taſte and flattering to the ſenſes, our 
molt favourite amuſements ceaſe to be in- 
nocent the moment we overſtep the bounds 
of diſcretion in the indulgence of them. 


To war with the paſſions of erring nature, 
in order to conquer and ſubdue them, 15 
the province of man. There it is he may 
ſhew his ſuperiority; and, though the con- 
teſt may be hard, victory amply repays the 
pains we take to ſecure it. 


The mind, anxious after knowledge, 
and emulous to excel in whatever it under- 
takes, may be gratified and amuſed in its 
progreſs of improvement by the very means 
it takes to obtain it. 


READING, for inſtance, affords the moſt 
innocent and refined pleaſure : 1t enlarges 
the ſoul, and ſupplies perpetual ſources of 
inſtruction and entertainment. To others, 
Music has its ten thouſand charms, and 
its beguiling harmony will at times not 

only 
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only enliven the moſt ſerious, but alleviate 
the forrows of the unfortunate. ; 


The ſtudy of Bor Ax xv, to the curious 
admirer of the beauties of nature, opens 
a vaſt field for inſtructive and intereſting 
amuſement. In the inveſtigation of inani- 
mate nature, we are led progreſſively to re- 
collect the divine, the almighty Architect, 
who formed ſo many wonders, that a whole 
life, ſpent in ſtudying and contemplating 
them, could diſcover but a very ſmall 
part of the mighty whole. Who, that 
ever pays attention to the profuſion and 
variety of herbs, plants, and flowers, but 
muſt bow with gratitude and delighted awe 
to that indulgent and tender Parent, who 
beſtowed on man ſuch innumerable bleſ- 
ſings, to render his exiſtence valuable. — 
The earth at his command yields its 1n- 
creaſe to ſupply our wants, and from its 
bolom not only produces ſufficient to ſup- 
port our nature, heal our wounds, and 


cure our infirmities, but to gratify our 
NOS thirſt 
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thirſt after knowledge. Even the untaught 
Indian knows how to apply its healing be- 
nefits; not a field, hill, nor valley, but 
yields its hoards to ſtrew our path with 
flowers, or contribute to our comforts; 
while the luſcious fruits, ſo liberally given 
to pleaſe our appetites, afford us a healthy 
employment in training their luxuriant 
branches into order and maturity. 

There is not a flower, nor even a weed, 
that ſprings from the earth, but ſhews 
tle ſignature of almighty wiſdom in its 
nature and effect. This leſſon, if properly at- 
tended to, would ſurely prevent the ſmalleſt 
ſpark of vanity {rom reſting in our boſoms; 
for not one of the leaſt of theſe wonders 
could the wiſeſt of men either form or 
call into being. Even the graſs we tread 
under our feet is of a texture beyond our 
comprehenſion to explain. — The birds, 
which lightly ſkim over our heads as we 
creep along, wrapped up in our imagined 
conſequence, are endued with ſuch powers 
as man can neither attain nor imitate. 

25 PAlN r- 
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PAINTING is as gratifying to the artiſt 
as to the ſpectator. The amuſement it 
affords is inexhauſtible. By its aid we 
retain the likeneſs of thoſe we love, when 
their features may be disfigured in the 
duſt; or, if ſeas divide us, we may ſtill 
feel a pleaſure in the contemplation of their 
image. | 
Still more intereſting and aſtoniſhing is 
the ſtudy of As TRONOMVr, by which we 
are enabled to trace unnumbered worlds 
in their ſteady, grand, and awful progreſs 
through the regions of immeaſurable ſpace. 


How cold, inſenſible, and unfeeling, 
muſt be the mind which can contem- 
plate the vaulted arch of heaven with 
indifference Ian arch ſo inimenſe, yet fo 
brilliantly adorned ! What eye can ever 
be raiſed to ſuch a fplendid and glorious 
ſcene without inſtantly acknowic.iging the 
incomprehenſible and wondrous power of 
the Being by whom they were formed, 
and who ſuſpends and dire&s them in 
their unerring courſe ! 


To 
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To recapitulate the innumerable variety 
of innocent but inferior ſources of amuſe- 
ment to the human mind would be te- 
dious, and I ſhould hope unneceſſary.— 
As many of the enjoyments of life are in 
every one's power to acquire, they muſt 
cater for themſelves, according to their 
humour and taſte, and will find no re— 
proaches from their own conſcience in the 
indulgence of their wiſhes, ſo long as they 
confine them within che bounds of reaſon 
and virtue. 


Every one has a right to chalk out fuch 
a ſcene of pleaſant and rational amuſement 
as his inclination may lead him to adopt ;— 
it is to become leſs dependent upon the 
world, for our comforts. There may be 
found thoſe, who, engaged in different 
purſuits, more ambitious or profitable, 
will laugh, ſneer, and pretend to feel a 
ſovereign contempt for all rational enjoy- 
ments. | 


Eager after wealth, they are paying their 
court to every riſing ſun of proſperity, 
and 


- 
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and will cringe and lick the feet of the 
proſperous ſcoundrel, but turn with ridi- 
cule and ſcorn from the virtuous and hum- 
ble, however brilliant their abilities or uſe- 
ful their talents. From ſuch characters 
may heaven ever guard you | Be affured, 
they who can ſtoop to ſuch humiliations 
are as inſenſible to the works of nature 


and art as to the feelings and dignity of their " 

nature. | | S "PW 
AMBITION is too often an ignis fatuus 1 

that miſleads us from true happineſs, and | 

at laſt involves us in a labyrinth of real 1 
miſery.— Ah! could thoſe proud and aſ- 1 

piring mortals, whole employment it is i 

to cruſh the defigns of others in order to " 

: aggrandiſe themſelves, — who are too haugh- 0 
ty and high rninded to be amuled, like i! 
i the followers of genius and ſcience, and i 
: whom the world, extenſive and ſpacious as 4 
1 it is, can ſcarcely be ſaid to have ſufficient 1 
room to accommodate,—couid they once 1 : 

be prevailed upon to take a peep into 1 

| the fad and cheerlels habitations of their | | 
: 1 5 departed | N 
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departed anceſtors, it would ſurely make 
them ſtart for a time, — throw a cloud 
over their moſt ſanguine deſigns, and in 
ſpite of their ſelf-raiſed conſequence and 
unbounded hopes, convince them how fu- 
tile is the ambition by which the moſt aſ- 
piring are actuated, — how falſe, unſatiſ- 
tactory, and deceitful, are human expecta- 
tions,—and of how little importance are the 
diſtinctions between man and man,— diſ- 
tinctions which death in one ſhort moment 
can remove, by bringing high and low, rich 
and poor, upon a level. 5 


ON 


Vi 
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ON THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 


Good unexpected, evil unforeſeen, 

Appear by turns as fortune ſhifts the ſcene, 
Some, rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain, 
Then fall ſo hard, they bound, and riſe again. 


DRYDEN's VIRGIL. 


NYE need look only a very little way 
into the world, and obſerve with 
attention the ſudden and ſurpriſing changes 
which ſucceed each other in the ſituations. 
of many with whom we afſ>ciate, to be con- 
vinced how little dependence is to be placed 
even on rank the moſt exalted, or on for- 
tune however abundant. | 
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The laſt five years of this eventful age 
have been productive of ſuch wonderful 
viciſſitudes to thouſands, as hiſtory never be- 
1 6 fore 
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fore recorded. In this nation there are at 
this very hour many worthy and noble emi- 
grants, who, driven from a neighbouring 
kingdom, are reduced to the hard neceſſity 
of working with common labourers, or 
earning their ſcanty meal by following ſome 
mean mechanical trade; yet theſe men, 
thus humbled by the ſtrange revolutions of 
fortune, once poſſeſſed a princely revenue, 
and, ſurrounded with ſplendor, enjoyed all 
the luxuries of life: they had ouly to ex- 
preſs their wiſhes, and they were inſtantly 
gratified, while a number of attendants 
were ever found ready to obey their com- 
mands. Ah ! who, that has ſeen them 
thus ſituated, could have ſuppoſed they 
would ever have experienced a change ſo 
humiliating and diſtreſſing! Yet who is he 
that will dare to ſay his foot ſhall ſtand ſe- 
cure, or that an equal ſhare of woe may 
not be his portion? If ſuch then 1s the 
incertitude of all worldly emyoyments, what 
folly it 1s in mortals to place their hopes and 
wiſhes where they cannot command the ſe- 

curity 
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curity of one fleeting moment, or find a 
ſhelter from ſorrow and miſery ! The two- 
great trials of the human mind are adverſity 
and proſperity. 


The youthful and unthinking conſider- 
the firſt as the enemy from whom they 
have moſt to dread, and look up to the ſe- 
cond as a friend from whom they have 
every thing to hope. Alas ! the danger of 
both is equal. How often do we ſee the 
giddy and the thoughtleſs ſo intoxicated by 
proſperity, as almoſt to forget they are 
mortal, while the deſpondency of thoſe who 
are purſued by adverſity 1s equally blame- 
able. Both are arduous and dangerous 
ſcenes of action, and though the man who 
ſupports the one with placid humility is 
juſtly entitled to reſpe& and praiſe, ſurely 
he, who meets the other with unſhaken for- 
titude and pious reſignation, maintains a 
higher, a ſuperior character, 


By adverſity man 1s taught to place ſome 
dependence upon himſelf, under the gui- 
6 : dance 


— n Ooh 
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dance of Providence. "Forſaken by pre- 
tended friends, and inſulted by enemies, 
he ſees the world in its true colours : he 
will exert every faculty of his mind to 
ſtruggle through the difficulties by which 
he is encompaſſed, and prepares himſeif to 
encounter with reſignation every farther 
change of fortune, and, if he has genius, 
he is ſtimulated to the improvement of 
By adverſity the mind has been proved 
to poſſeſs virtues which proſperity would 
never have brought to maturity. In a ſtate 
of trial we acquire fortitude, and in feeling 
hardſhips learn to compaſſionate the miſ- 
fortunes of others; and, ſhould the proſ- 
pect change, would as carefully avoid ar- 
rogance in proſperity as we nad preſerved 
equanimity and compoſure in adverſity. 


True wiſdom will furniſh arms for both 
the combats. What we often call good 
fortune ſometimes proves the reverſe, by 
introducing, us to the luxuries and vices of 
N which 


which it will tempt us to partake ; but he, 
who expects to find them the ſources of 
| happineſs, will ſoon be convinced that he 
has fixed his hopes on a foundation ſo un- 


ſtable, that the firſt guſt of wind will re- 


duce the edifice lower than the point from 


which it roſe, and that what are idly called 


good things, are the ſubtleſt . in diſ- 
guiſe. 


Proſperity is a honied ſweet, tempting 
to the ſenſes, but very apt to corrupt the 


heart. Adverſity is a wholeſome bitter, un- 


pleaſant to the taſte, though it ſeldom 


fails to ſtrengthen and improve the mind.— 


Inſtead, therefore, of calling this evil and 
that good, let us remember that 1t depends 


on the mind to make them either one or 
the other. Misfortunes happen to all; but 
he who 'feels them can alone determine 
whether they ſhall prove a bleſſing or a 


curſe ; for it is not to be doubted. but the 
virtuous ſufferer enjoys more peace of mind 


when buffeted by the rudeſt ſtorms, than 
the ſucceſsful villain, ſurrounded with all 


the 
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the gaudy pageants of unbounded wealth. 
Cuſtom makes many things eaſy to us which 
at a diſtance we have beheld with terror 
and diſguſt. The flave, when inured to 


will tremble at firſt going upon the ſea, be 
it ever fo calm, while the old mariner will 
fing in the midſt of the gale. 


Reflection will diſarm the greateſt evils ; 

it will keep the mind in a conſtant ſtate of 
preparation, for whatever changes may hap- 
pen to us; while the giddy are overtaken 
in their hours of thoughtleſs ſecurity, and 
by being unprepared for the conteſt fink 
beneath the ſtorm. 


A wile king, in time of peace, keeps his 
kingdom in a ſtate prepared for war, by 
which means he is conſtantly guarded againſt 
the moſt ſubtle attacks of is enemies. So 
likewiſe ſhould we keep our minds prepared 

for every change, while we walk through 
the thorny and fhppery paths of life; by 
which means we ſecure the certain pleaſure 
of 


toil, will be cheerful at the oar; the timid 


»* 
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of finding a thouſand unavoidable trials 
much eaſier to bear than we expected. — 
We ſhall thus exerciſe the innate virtue of 
our fouls, and prepare them for immor- 
i; 


Do not miſunderſtand me, by ſuppoſing 
I would with any one of my readers to be 
regardleſs of the affairs of this world. I 
would only recommend their not rating 
them higher than they deſerve, and never, 
in the moment of proſperity, to think 
themſelves invulnerable to the arrows of 
adverſity. 


The following inſtances, which I have 
ſelected from a much greater number, will 
ſerve to ſhew the viciſſitudes of all earthly 
enjoyments, and perhaps more ſtrongly im- 

preſs themſelves upon the mind than all 
the arguments of the plaineſt or moſt re- 
fined reaſoning. Facts are flubborn things: 
may they prove uſeful, by convincing every 
one of the wiſdom and neceſſity of fixing 
their hopes on thoſe things which will 1n- 

creaſe: 
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creaſe in value when all the gew-gaws of 
this unſtable world will have loſt their in- 
fluence, and ſtand expoſed in all their ori- 
ginal nothingneſs! Neither let us repine 
at the uncertainty of our preſent poſlef- 
ſions. The veil which the Almighty has 
choſen to place over ſuturity, it would be 
as prophane as unavailing for us to with to 
have withdrawn. 


Preſumptuous man, the reaſon would'ſt thou find, 
Wiy md fo weak, fo little, and fo blind? 
Firſt, if thou can'ſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs ? 

Aſk of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or ftronger than the weeds they ſhade ? 

Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, 


Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove? 


Port's ESSAY ON MAR. 


SoME years ago died at Biſhipſtrow, her 
native place, near Warminſter, in Wilts, 
the 
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the celebrated Juliana Papjoy, in the ſixty- 
ſeventh year of her age. In her youth, be- 
ing very handſome and genteel, ſhe was ta- 
ken notice of by the late celebrated Beau 
Naſh, a gentleman noted for his gallantry, 
drels, and generoſity, when he ſoon pre- 


vailed on her to tread the flowery paths of 


pleaſure with him. She was accordingly 
uſhered into the blaze of the world, was 
mounted on a fine horſe, and had a ſervant 
to attend her. | 

This ſeemingly happy ſtate continued 
ſome time; but, at laſt, Mr. Naſh's finan- 
ces being low, a ſeparation took place, when 
poor Juliana experienced a fad reverſe of 
fortune, and was driven to almoſt the loweſt 


ebb of miſery. However, ſhe did not, like 


too many of her ſiſterhood, take to para- 


ding the ſtreets for a livelihood, but to a 


very uncommon way of life. Her princi- 
pal reſidence ſhe took up in a large hollow 
tree, now ſtanding within a mile of War- 
minſter, on à lock of itraw, reſolving never 

more 
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more to lie in a bed, and ſhe was now as 


good as her word, for ſhe made that tree 


her habitation for between thirty and forty 


years, unleſs when ſhe made her ſhort pe- 


regrinations to Bath, Briitol, and the gen- 


tlemen's houſes adjacent; ſhe then laid in 


ſome barn or outhouſe. In the ſummer— 
time ſhe went a /mpling, and occaſionally 


carried meſſages. At laft, worn out with 


age and inquietude, ſhe determined to die 


in the houſe where ſhe was born ; accord- 


ingly, a day before her exit, ſhe reached 
the deſtined habitation, where ſhe laid her- 
ſelf on ſome ſtraw, and finiſhed her mortal 


pilgrimage. 


Turk is now, literally begging 1n the 


Public ftreets, and almoſt loſt for want of 


food, a gentleman, who, in the earlier parts 
of his life, poſſeſſed an eſtate of near one 
thouſand pounds a year, and held a com- 
miſhon in the cavalry, who ſerved abroad with 

great 
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great credit, and whoſe character in private 
| life was unexceptionable. 

The cauſe of this fad reverſe of fortune 
was a law-fuit, which in the event proved 
unlucky, and to ſupport which, he not 
only fold his patrimonial property, but his 
poſt in the army alſo. 


His principal ſupport, for ſome years paſt, 
has been private donations from military 
gentlemen, who knew him in his proſperity. 
But charity ſoon tires 


A poor eccleſiaſtic, who reſided in a vil- 
lage at two leagues diſtance from Picardy, 
and lived upon the little he gained by ſay- 
ing daily maſs, has lately inherited from a 


he | relation in England, (whom he thought 
of had been dead ſome years,) {100,000 ſter- 
rts ling, and twenty houſes in the city of Lon- 
ne en. 
as | | 
th WF Some time fince arrived at Brighton, from 
eat France, Madam Noailles. This lady, whoſe 
huſband 
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huſband is among the emigrants, has gone 
through incredible hardſhips, with a forti- 
tude almoſt unparalleled, — She reached 
Dieppe, with an infant-child and its nurſe, 
Theſe got away without much difficulty, 
the woman paſſing the infant as her own; 
but it was ſome days before the real mother 
could make her eſcape. . During the whole 
time ſhe was obliged to appear in male 
and mean attire. She once offer:d herſelf 
to a collier to work her paſſage as a ſailor, 
but was refuſed ; at length, however, urged 
Ly deſpair, and diſcloſing her real ſituation 
to the captain of one of the packets, he, 
with much humanity, contrived to bring 
her off, concealing her under a coil of 
cable upon the deck, where ſhe was obliged 
to lie for fourteen hours, and was landed 
ſafe, nearly exhauſted with the fatigue and 
terrors ſhe had undergone. 


VoLTAIRE, talking of the famous Ca- 
tharine of Ruſſia, who was an orphan, edu- 
5 5 cated 
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cated out of mere charity, became a com- 
mon ſervant, but afterwards, for her rare 
qualities of mind, exalted to be the wiſe 
of Peter the Great, has the following ap- 
poſite reflection. 


« It is certain that birth makes no more 
difference between one man and another, 
than an aſs, whoſe father carried dung, and 
an aſs whoſe father drew a prince's carriage. 
Education raakes a great difference,—talents 
make a greater, — but fortune the greateit 
of all.” 


TWO REMARKABLE INSTANCES OF THE 


5 1 VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE. 

) | 3 8 

N | (From Mr. Bruce's Memoirs.) 

d AMoNG the inſtances of wonderful viciſ- 

d ſitudes of fortune, none perhaps afford a 
greater ſcope to ſpeculation than the private 
life of the King of Poland, and Prince Men- 
zikoff, of Ruſſia, The former, whom the 

da- writer of this article knew at Paris, main- 

lu- 


tained and ſupported by the benevolence 
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of a rich lady in that city, who applied her 
great wealth to the nobleſt uſe, by ma. 
king it the patrimony of genius in diſtreſs, 


was ſuddenly called from a ſtate of real in- 


digence to the crown of Poland. 


Hardly ſeated on that tottering throne, 
the new king ſaw himſelf attacked by the 
heads of a powerful conſpiracy, dragged from 
his palace, and carried off by a party of 
ruffians, into a ſolitary wood, doomed to be 
butchered by theſe hired aſſaſſins. Left 
to the care of one of the villains, while 
the reſt were gone a little way, the prince 


endeavoured to aſſuage the barbarous heart 


of the wretch, who held a claſped knife to 
his heart. Never was the power of elo- 
quence, and of a certain dignity of mien, 
ſo ſtrongly exemplified. Moved by the 
king's expoſtulations, ſtruck with the force 
of conſcious innocence pleading 1ts own 
cauſe, and awed by the royal preſence, the 
aſſaſſin foregoes his bloody purpoſe, and 
becomes the preſerver of that very lite 


which he was hired to deſtroy, It 1s but 
juſtice 
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does the greateſt honour to the feelings of the 
monarch, and makes even his enemies re- 
joice that their murderous purpoſe was fo 
* defeated. 


4 — 


PRINcE MENZIKOFP was born of gen- 
teel, but very poor parents, who left him 
very young, without any education, inſo- 
much that he could neither read nor write, 
nor ever did he to the day of his death. — 
His poverty obliged him to ſeek a ſervice in 


Moſcow, where he was taken into the houſe 


of a paitry cook, who employed him in 
crying minced pies about the ſtreets ; and, 
having a good voice, he alſo ſung ballads, 
whereby he was ſo generally known, that 
he had acceſs into all the gentlemen's 
houſes. 7 

The Czar, (Peter the Great,) by invita- 
tion, was to dine one day at a boyar's, or 

. K lord'ss 
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juſtice to add, that that noble virtue, ſo 
little known to the great, heaven born gra- 
titude, was diſplayed by the ſovereign in 
favour of his preſerver, in a manner that 
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lord's, and Menzikoff, happening to be in 
the kitchen that day, obſerved the boyar 


giving directions to his cook about a diſh 


of meat he ſaid the Czar was fond of, and 
into which he himſelf put ſome kind of pow- 
der by way of ſpice.—The boy, taking parti- 
cular notice of what meat the diſh was com- 
poſed, endeavoured to make himſelf conſpi- 
cuous at the arrival of the Czar, who, ob- 
ſerving him, aſked whether he would (ell 
his baſket. Menzikoff made a reply which 
ſo well pleaſed the monarch, that he ordered 
him to attend him. 


This the young man accepted with great 
cheerfulneſs, and, ſtanding behind the Czar's 
chair, whiſpered him not to taſte of the diſh 
before him. Having retired with the Czar in- 
to a private room, he acquainted his ſove- 
reign with what he had ſeen in the kitchen. 


Peter returned into the dining-room, with- 


out betraying the leaſt mark of concern ; 
and, on the boyar's preſſing his majeſty to 
AF <at 


tio 
Wii 


ſelf 


wit! 
alſo 


* 
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eat of a diſh for which he had always ſhewn 


ſuch predilection, the Czar deſired his hoſt 


to ſet him the example. Upon his refuſal, 
ſome of the meat was given to a dog ; it 


threw him into convulſions, and death 


ſhortly enſued. This remarkable introduc- 


tion ſoon gained him credit and confidencæ 


with the Czar, by which, from being one 


of the meaneſt and pooreſt, he raiſed him- 
ſelf to be one of the richeſt ſubjects in the 


Ruſſian empire. He was not only dignified 


with the title of a prince in Ruſſia, but 
alſo declared a prince of the Roman empire, 


* 
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TBE ADVANTAGES OF RELIGIOUS RETIRE. 

| MENT AND REFLECTION. | 
| NE Ih | ©: 
Man, know thyſelf ; all wiſdom centers there l tc 
| YouNc. W 
th 


Po of all 


Th'inhabitants of earth, to man alone 


Creative Wiſdom gave to lift his eye 


To truth'seternal meaſures ; thence to frame inc 
The ſacred laws of action and of will, has 
Diſcerning juſtice from unequal deeds, ſon 
And temperance from folly. 
Pro 
AKEN SIDE'S PLEASURE OF IMAGINATION, and 
: APPY is it for thoſe who wiſh to wo 


indulge ſerious reflections, if their 
circumſtances will ſometimes permit them 
to withdraw. from the world, and enjoy in 


the {uber and peaceful ſhades of retirement, 
5 that 
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that uninterrupted intercourſe with their 
God and themſelves, which they are unable 
to do when engaged in the buſtle of bu» 


ſineſs, or the IS purſuits of plea- 
{ure | - 


On this, as on ſome other ſubjects I. 
ence before addreſſed you, but as they tend 
to our preſent as well as future happineſs, 
we cannot dwell on them too much, or hear 
them too often . 


Active life, it is true, is the principal 
ſcene for the virtuous efforts of genius and 
induſtry to gain reward; but, after that 
has been obtained, retirement is the whole; 
ſome recipe to ſecure the applauding ap- 
probation of our own hearts; for there, 


and there only, can we learn to know our- 
ſelves. 


Let our ſituation be what it will, it is 
requiſite to devote ſome part of our time to 
ſerious reflection, or we ſhall never be able 
to acquire conſiſtency of conduct or excel- 
| K 3 lency 
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leney of character. Amidſt the various and 
duſy ſcenes of life, our inclinations are apt 


to dreſs every object of our purſuit in co- 


Tours the moſt flattering to our taſte, the 


moſt pleaſant to our ſenſes, and ſober rea- 


ſon admoniſhes in vain, till we retire from 
the ſcene of action; then it is ſhe will re- 
gain her influence, and our intoxicated 
paſſions will be reduced to order and 
ſubjection; for, without obſerving the 
ſtricteſt diſcipline over them, we are of 


all creatures the moſt miſerable. In the 


friendly ſtillneſs of retreat we may obtain 
this victory: there we may calmly fit down 
to recolle& the paſt, look forward to the 
future, and form plans of felicity not 
only for this tranfitory ſcene, but for the 
- important ſecurity of a happy immorta- 
lity. 


ſure ate too often inattentive to the 
cancerns of futurity. They make, per- 


haps, 


Unfortunately men of buſineſs or plea- 
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haps, reſolutions to reform their own hearts, 
but are apt to defer too long the execu- 


tion of them, by which neglect bad habits _ 


gain ſuch ſtrength and aſcendancy over their 
minds, that, what would in the beginning, 
have been an eaſy taſk, is found -too hard 
to be accompliſhed, without more time. 
and labour than they are inclined, or per- 
haps able, to beſtow upon it. 


How requiſite is it then, while we have 


youth, health, and ſtrength, to habituate 
ourſelves to a friendly intercourſe with our 


Creator This world would then ſoon fink 


in our eſtimation, and the more important 


concerns of eternity obtain that ſuperior in- 


fluence to which they are ſo juſtly entitled, 


and our preſent ſtate, which is merely a 
{chool, a pilgrimage to fit us for heaven, 
we ſhall then fee {tripped of many flatter- 
ing diſguiſes. 


We ſhall determine no longer to make 
this abode the ſeminary of vice, and, what - 
ever perpicious principles, or dangerous paſ- 


K 4 ſions, 
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ſions, may have ſtolen into our boſoms, we 
ſhall quickly eradicate them, and the ſweets 
of a good conſcience, far ſuperior to the 
admiration of the multitude, far more va- 
lnable than riches and honours, to obtain 
which the true felicity of man is often ſa- 
erificed, will be an ample reward. 


That many perſons may wiſh for leiſure 
to retire ſometimes from the world who 
cannot gain it, I grant; but ſurely all may 
find time to withdraw to their cloſets, in 
order to look into themſelves, and ſee how 
their account ſtands with heaven. 


If this important buſineſs be neglected, 
all other accounts will come to a poor and 
_ unprofitable reckoning ; for never can 
we form a juſt eſtimate of worldly things 

till we have accuſtomed ourſelves to con- 
template the perfections of that Divine 
Being, under whoſe protection we are placed, 
and, by ſometimes anticipating the moment 
of our diffolution, we ſhall learn to deſpiſe 
8 | thoſe 
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thoſe vanities by which we may be enſla- 
. e 
At that awful period, what we now re- 
gard as our higheſt enjoyments, will appear 
as momentary nothings: the ſweeteſt ſcenes 


of nature will then loſe their power to 
charm, or the moſt gloomy to dilguſt: the 


looftieſt and nobleſt heights of human gran- 


deur will ſink in our eſtimation, and fade 
away with the humbler but more valuable 
recollections of domeſtic bliſs. Then the 
moſt exalted characters, whoſe genius ſoared 
almoſt to ſublime, or the heroes, who con- 
quered nations, will form only a viſion, 
whoſe colours fade and vaniſh from our fee 


ble fight. 


As retirement is e to delle dd, 


and ſometimes to reflect is neceffary to our. 
happineſs, I ſhall, without any further apo- 


logy, introduce the following eſſay, the ſen- 
timents of which perfectly coincide with my 
OWN. | | 


K "op ON. 


ON THE PLEASURES OF REFLECTION. ; 
THAT the. enjoyment of the intellect : 
exceed the pleaſures of ſenſe 1s a truth con- 1 
feſſed by all who are capable of exerting the tr 
faculties of thinking in their full vigour. — ti 

But by theſe pleaſures are generally under- W 
ſtood ſublime contemplations on ſubjects of re 
{.ience and abſtruſe diſquifition,—contem- 8 
plations which can only be the reſult of un- ke 
common powers and extraordinary efforts. vic 
But there are intellectual pleaſures- of - 
another kind, for the enjoyment of which dif: 
neither abilities nor learning are required. — Ws 
| Theſe are no others than the pleaſures: of the 
reflection, which are open to the illiterate : lola 
mechanic as well as the ſage philoſopher, and the) 
conſtitute the ſweeteſt ſatisfactions of: hu- the 
man life, . 
There 
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There are few who have not felt pleaſing 
ſenſations, ariſing from a retroſpective view 
of the firſt period of their lives. To re- 
collect the. puerile amuſements, the petty 
anxieties, and the eager purſuits of child- 
hood, is a taſk in which all delight. It is 
common to obſerve, that, on no ſubject. do 
men dwell with ſuch pleaſure, as the boyiſh 
tricks. and wanton pranks which they Prac- 
tiſed at ſchool. The hoary head looks back 
with a ſmile of. complacency, . mixed with 
regret, on the ſeaſon when health glowed 


[- on the cheek, when lively ſpirits warmed the 

* heart, and when toil ſtrung the. nerve with 
vigour. | : 

f MU _ Cicero has remarked, that events the 0 

"Y diſſagreeable, during their immediate inſlu- 

_ WU ence, give an exquiſite ſatisfaction when 

4c their conſequences have ceaſed ; and Aneas 

15 ſolaces his companions, under the hardſhips 

0 they endured, with the conſideration, that 
the remembrance of their ſufferings would 


one day give them ſatisfaction. That theſe 
K 6 ſentiments 
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ſentiments are juſt is well known to thoſe 
who have enjoyed the converſation of the 
foldier.. Battles, ſkirmiſhes, and ſieges, at 


which perhaps he trembled during the action, 


furniſh him with topics of converſation and 
ſources of pleaſure tor the remainder of his 


life. 


Reflection is the moſt proper employ- 
ment, and the ſweeteft ſatisfaction, in a ra- 
tional old age. Deſtitute of ſtrength and 
vigour neceſſary for Bodily exertions, and 
furniſhed with obſervations by experience, 


the old man finds his chief employment and 


his greateſt pleaſure to conſiſtin wandering in 
imagination over paſt ſcenes of delight, in 
recounting the adventures of his youth, the 
viciſſitudes of human life, and the public 


events to which he is proud of having been 


an cye-witneſs., Of fo exalted a nature are 


theſe enjoyments, that tkeologiſts have not 
heſitated to aſſert, that to recollect a well · 


fpent life is to Cs ts the bliſs of a fu- 
ture exiſtence. 


The 
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The profeſſors of philoſophy, who will 
be acknowledged to have underſtood the 
nature of true and ſubſtantial pleaſure 
better than the buſy, the gay, and the diſ- 
ſipated, have ever ſhewn a predilection for 
privacy and ſolitude. No other cauſe have 
they aſſigned for their conduct in forſaking 
ſociety, than that the noiſe and hurry of 
the world are incompatible with the exer- 
tion of calm reaſon and diſpaſſionate re- 
flection. The apothegm of that ancient, 
who ſaid “ He was never leſs alone than 
when by himſelf,” is not to be conſidered 
as a mere epigrammatic turn. In vain was 
it to purſue philoſophy in the Saburra,— 
Ty ſhe was only to be courted with ſucceſs in 
the ſequeſtered ſhade of rural retirement. 


Were the powers of reflection cultiva- 
8 ted by habit, mankind would at all times 
0 be able to derive a pleaſure from their own 
breaſts as rational as it is exalted. To the 
attainment of this happineſs, a ſtrict adhe- 
rence to the rules of virtue 1s neceſſary ; ; 
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for, let it be remembered, that none can 


| feel the pleaſures of reflection who do nat 
enjoy the peace of innocence. : 


SE LF= 
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SELF-APPROBATION.. 


Commune with thyſelf, O man, and conſider wherefore thou 
art made. 


Contemplate thy powers, contemplate thy wants and thy 
connexions, ſo ſhalt thou diſcover the duties of life, and be 
directed in all thy ways. 


ECONOMY or HUMAN LIFE, 


THE unfortunate being, whoſe con- 
' ſcience is not at peace with itſelf, muſt 


ever. be reſtleſs and uncomfortable.. His 


mind may juſtly be. compared to a king» - 
dom in a ſtate of civil war,, teeming with 


danger from internal commotions, and a- 


larmed 
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larmed with fears, leſt - foes from abroad 
mould take advantage of its divided ſtate 

to involve it in greater and more extenſive 

miſeries. | 


Self-approbation can never be poſſeſſed 
by the wicked man, for the .10fſt thought- 
leſs muſt ſometimes feel his own folly, 

and the moſt abandoned recollect his crimes, 
—*©< A wounded conſcience who can bear?“ 


Self reproach penetrates through every 
barrier raiſed againſt it; it envelops in 
darkneſs the faireſt proſpects, or the moſt 
brilliant fortune, and, however liberally 
we may be indulged with what are called 
the good things of this life, they will be 
deprived of all their value from the mo- 
ment our own heart becomes our accuſer, — 
If we do not deſerve it, applauſe, inſtead 

of proving pleaſant to the poſſeſſor, will be 
a ſerpent, which, however carefully we may 
-conceal in our boſom, will fill retain its 
power to wound. 
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On the contrary, ſelf-approbation is a 
perpetual good, which, like a true and 
| fincere friend, will ſtand by us in all the 
ſtorms of life : though the world ſhall 
frown, that will never forſake us. Friends, 
fortune, may be loſt, but a ſoul at peace 
with 1tfelf will enable us to ſay with holy 
Job, „ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away: bleſſed be the name of the 
Lord.“ The mind which preſerves con- 
fcious integrity can never be deſolate nor 
unprotected, : 


When our misfortunes proceed from a 


; ſteady and uniform perſeverance m the 
F paths of rectitude and virtue, which, ſtrange 
: as it may appear, will ſometimes happen 
5 from the inexplicable nature of the things 
: of this world, how delightful is the re- 
a flection that we have not brought them 
" upon ourſelves, nor received the , bribe of 
i iniquity to procure relief! Then it is 

that ſelf-approbation proves its real value by 
alleviating the moſt poignant miſeries: then, 
n 


either pain or poverty becomes a treaſure of 
| more 
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more intrinſic worth than thouſands of gold 
or filver. With what pleaſure can a perſon 


thus ſituated reflect on the temptations he 


bas avoided ! with what complacency and ſa- 


tisfaction look back on a well-ſpent life 


Not all the buffetings of the world can diſ- 


turb the permanent peace, the reſigned com- 


poſure which is lodged within his ſoul. It 
is not the opinion of others that can affect 
the repoſe of him, who, after the ſtricteſt exa- 
mination of his conduct, has the innate com- 
fort of knowing that his accounts with hea- 
ven and his conſcience are kept fair and re- 
gular, clear from the dark blots of inten- 
tional evil or premeditated guilt; and, 
what is ſtill more conſoling, he may hum- 


bly hope that when he is ſummoned into 
the preſence of his God and his Redeemer, 
be ſhall be abundantly rewarded for the in- 


tegrity he preſerved on earth, and, in the 
following ſublime and ſoul-enlivening lan- 
guage of Scripture, be invited into the 
manſions. of eternal. bliſs, Come, ye bleſ- 

fed 
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ſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundations of 
the world.“ 


HAP- 


„„ 
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HAPPINESS. 


% 


Through all the varying ſcenes of human life, 
Teeming with cares, with ſorrow, and with ſtrife, 
Whether peace ſmile, and plenty bleſs the land, 
Or war extends it deſolating hand, 

To gain this treaſure ali make equal claim, 
Yet all, alas! are ſaid to mils their aim, 

That gem, call'd happineſs, fo rare to find, 
Eludes the vigilance of all mankind ; 

Wherever ſeen, ſo tempting is its face, : 
Thouſands in thorny ways purſue the chace, 
And, when they think the treaſure is their own, 


Preſto's the word ! for lo ! the phantom's gone: 


But each in turn has his allotted ſhare, 
And each in turn builds caſtles in the air, 


Some ſeck it in a hoard of ulcleſs wealth, all 
Some ſteal from love what others gain from health; Po 
Some place their hopes in hunting, cards, and dice; £1C 


Some think to find her in the paths of vice; 
Some 


oms 
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Zome fly to ſhades, —the ſofter plan purſue, 

Well pleas'd and happy while the ſcenes are new ; 
| But ſoon again are heard to change their tone; 
| Man cannot find true happineſs alone : 

Others at court the ſupple knee will bend, 

A monarch's ſmiles can adverſe fortune mend 

Vet is this truth as plain as other things, 

That happineſs is ſeldom found with kings | 
1 | E. P. 


err thou magnet of attrac- 
11 A tion, in what region art thou to be 
found? The inquiry has often been made, 


but I never yet heard any one acknowledge 


he had obtained a ſatisfactory anſwer. On: 
is therefore led to conclude, in the mo- 
ments of deſpondency and doubt, that it is 
a mere ignis fatuus of the mind,—a phan- 
tom which all men purſue without the 
power of poſſeſſing. 


Not all the reſearches of philoſophy, not 
all the documents of wiidom, could ever 
point out any means of finding this pre- 
cious jewel, this rara avis, unleſs in a mind 

unſtained 
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unſtained with guilt. It is not concealed in 
riches, for we often ſee the affluent as 
wretched as their fellow-mortals : it can- 
not dwell with poverty, from which the 
greateſt part of the world are eager to eſ- 
cape. 25 | 

Dreſs may amuſe the frivolous, but it 
cannot impart happineſs. Diſeaſe muſt be 
a ſtranger to it, and health 1s often heard 
to complain of various miſeries. If we look 
into the dwellings of the oreat, or the Pas 
laces of kings, we ſhall find thoſe who in- 
habit them, as far removed from happineſs 
as ourſelves. This longing after ſomething 
unpoſſeſſed has been the portion of all the 
deſcendants of Adam, and we are unfor- 
tunately too prone to place a higher value 
on the bleſſings we ſee others enjoy than on 
our own, while the proſpect of any diſtant 
good gives it a thouſand flattering embel- 
liſhments, which loſe their power to charm 
when they become familiar. 

We often think the ſituation of our 
neighbours and friends preferable to our 
| OWN, 


Ir 
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own, without recollecting we ſee through 


a glaſs, ſhaded by prejudice, whoſe focus 
brings objects to our ſight in a point of 
view that is calculated to deceive. We are 


too apt to make a falſe eſtimate of happi- 


neſs, and complain of fate and fortune, 


while our own unreaſonable deſires are the 


only ſources of diſcontent; for, could we 


exchange fituations with others, we ſhould 
find we had obtained leſs nn than 
we expected. 


One of the moſt tempting but deceitful 
bubbles that allures the eye, and too often 
miſleads the heart, is wealth. It has a 
very flattering external, an incredible num- 
ber of captivating ornaments, and, at a 
diſtance, appears compoſed of all the re. 
quiſites formed to make the happineſs of 
man complete. — But, alas! it promiſes 


more than it has the power to beſtow, and, 


like all other earthly enjoyments, proves in 
the poſſeſſion inadequate to our expecta- 
tions: it cannot confer happineſs, or al- 
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leviate pain; neither can it purchaſe a re- 
prieve from thoſe afflictions and trials to 
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which every mortal is alike expoſed. 


Wealth will introduce a train of new 
wants, far more numerous than thoſe ex- 
perienced in a ſtate of comparative poverty. 
Every additional increaſe of it is accompa- 
'-nied with additional cares, and there are 
thoſe to be found, who, if poflefled of the 


whole world, would be ready to complain, 
or weep with Alexander that they had not 


another to plunder of its riches. 


There is indeed one certain ſource of 
pleaſure and profit to be derived from at- 


fluence, which will not fail to render 1t one 


of the moſt valuable treaſures. 
ers its poſſeffors to relieve the wants and mi- 


It empos- 


ſeries of others, to clothe the naked, feed the 


hungry, and wipe the tear of anguiſh from 
the eye off wretchedneſs; to protect the 


orphan and the widow, and afford ſhe'ter 
to the helpleſs wanderer; to heal the ſick, 


and releale the priſoner. 


Thele ale the 


real 
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real enjoyments which wealth affords, and 
thus employed, its comforts will prove lux- 
urious and profuſe : but, ah | how much 
it is to be lamented, that, among the num- 
ber to whom fortune has been ſo liberal 
of her favours, ſo few ſhould be found 
whoſe 17 Ids are ſufficiently clevated to 
employ. Wn in a way, that, while they | 
relieved the misfortunes of others, would 
implant peace and harmony m their own 
minds! Unfortunately for the rich and 
great, they have not time and leiſure 
to attend to the wants of their fellow- 
creatures. They would think it deroga- 
tory, and an inſult to their dignity, to be 
requeſted to enter the hovel of indigence. 
It. would likewiſe be an interruption to thoſe 
pleaſures they are accuſtomed to purſue, — 

pleaſures injurious to the mind, and dan- 
gerous in the gratification, but in which 
they vainly expect to find happineſs, and 
loſe the ſubſtance in following the ſhadow. 
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Be aſſured of this, my young readers, 
happineſs is not to be found in ſcenes of 
riot and diſſipation. Of ſuch rational 
pleaſures as are adapted to your rank and 
ſituation, every one has a right to partake, 
fo long as he confines his wiſbes within the 
bounds of reaſon and diſcretic. but too 
unlimited an indulgence of you res will 
only ſerve to create othets more dangerous 
and unreaſonable ; and, while you think 
you are reaching the goal of happineſs, 
you will find yourſelves involved in the la- 
byrinths of ſorrow, 


In ſuch a dilemma, the mind, perpetu- 
ally haraſſed with its own ſel{-reproaches, 
is like a ſhip, on the boundleſs ocean, in the 
midſt of a ſtorm, without a rudder, and, 
driven along by the rude gaies of paſſion, 
will at length be wrecked far from the 


pleaſant ſhores of happitels and content- 
ment. 


Thus, through the paths of error, men 
purſue an object to which they can never 
N lead, 


i 
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lead, and then complain and murmur at | 
the miſeries they have brought upon them- 


ſelves for want of a better regulated and 


more ſteady judgment, and life is too often 
waſted in a vain ſearch after what can never 
be complete on earth: for, while we tread 
the paths of human life, we muſt arm our ö 
minds with fortitude to encounter the 
changes, and combat the dangers with | 
which we are encompaſſed. 


The avenues, through which we muſt. 
ſearch for happineſs, lead to a more per- 
manent and celeſtial ſtate. The great Ruler 


| of the univerſe has, for wiſe and good pur- 
| poſes, ordained it ſhould be ſo; and, in 


the very moment we experience the higheſt 


| of earthly gratifications, has thrown ſome 


alloy into the ſcale, to convince imperfect 
mortals, that perfect happineſs can only be 
enjoyed in thoſe. regions to which we are 
progreſſively journeying. 

Yet, after all that has been ſaid, that 


portion of felicity, allotted to man in his 


L 2 preſent 
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preſent ſtate of exiſtence, is to be found in 
the very purſuits which would moſt tend 
to make it pleaſant, and ſecure him thoſe 
real enjoyments which can render his mor- 
tal pilgrimags leſs a ſcene of trial than if he 
were allowed every unreſtrained indulgence 
of his appetites and paſſions. 


The more we withdraw our affections 
from periſhable objects, the more we endea- 
vour to fix them on thoſe permanent and 
unfading, the nearer we ſhall approach to 
happineſs, and the more pure will be our 
Pleaſures ; for, alas ! thoſe which this world 
affords are generally attended with ſatiety 
and diſguſt, and we know they cannot be 
laſting; yet it is a proof of wiſdom to take 
every juſt and prudent ſtep for the attain- 
ment of that ſhare of mortal happineſs 
which was deſigned to enliven and cheer 

us in our preſent ſtate, and which the be- 
nevolent Founder of the univerſe formed 
us to enjoy. 


Our 
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Our unruly paſſions are ever demanding 
freſh gratifications ; they are clamorous 
enemies, which not only require a ſtrict 
guard, but muſt be ſubdued. If indulged, 
they would ſoon plunge us into irretrieva- 
ble deſtruction. They muſt be regulated 
by virtuous fortitude, . which will point out 
boundaries over which we ought not to paſs. 
Let us reſolutely ſubmit. to the reſtric=- | 

tions of reaſon under the guidance of re- 
0 ligion, and the turbulent: commotions of 
| diſcontent will give place to that mild re- 
ſignation, that ſweet compoſure, which, 
in this life, muſt be ever the reward of pru - 
dence and: rectitude. We may be unfor- 
tunate; we may ſuffer the inconveniencies 
of ſickneſs and ſorrow, like the reſt ot our 
fellow-mortals ;. but, while we enjoy inter- 
nal peace, the wounds we receive from out- 
ward objects, or from cauſes which virtue 
could not ene will ſoon be healed. 


Every ſtate in life has its peculiar ad- 
ur vantages. Our religion does not forbid. 
4 | us 
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us to purſue worldly intereſts ; but, to be 
really happy, our hopes muſt have ſome- 
thing more ſolid for their foundation 
than any thing this. world can afford. At 
the fame time we ſhould all of us recollect, 
let our condition be ever ſo bad, that diſ- 
content and a want of confidence in God can 
only make it worſe, while, by paying with 
cheerful and unrepining hearts a proper at- 
tention to the active and relative duties of 


life, we render him the moſt acceptable 
ſervice. 


STANZ As. 
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STANZAS. 


Angel, who guard'ſt the middle walk of life,. 
To tread whoſe level paths my fond heart beats,. 
Far from the thorny brakes of care and ſtrife, 
Guide me, oh! guide me to thy calm retreats :- 


There may I wander from the beaten track, 
Nor fear a ſnake will croſs me in my way; 
Still ſhall 1 find a path to bring me back, 
Still find a ſhelter, whereſoc'er I ſtray. 


Say ye, who love the mountain=top to tread,, 
Though with inſulting ſweep you paſs me by 3. 
| Though ye're exalted far above my head, 
Are ye in aught more fully bleſt than I ? 


Has the.great God his ev'ty bleſſing ſent 
'To you, and left me deſtitute and poor * 
Feel I not in me ſome equivalent ?— 
Ah I yes, Content and peace, what need I more???? 


6 | | Thus, 
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Thus, o'er the vi'let, the rank weed and thorn 
Spread wide, yet ſtill it glows with lively blue; 

It ſtill breathes perfume, for, at eve and morn, 
The' breath of heav'n refreſhes it with dex... 


THE FAMILY FIRE-SIDE: 


5 Home's home, however homely,” ' wiſdom ſays, 
And certain is the fact, though coarſe the phraſe ; 
To prove-it, if it needed proof at all, 
Mark what a train attends the muſe's call; 
And, as ſhe leads th'ideal group along, : 

Let your own feelings realize her ſong. . 
Clear then the ſtage ; no ſcen'ry we require, 
Save the: ſnug circle round the parlour-fire ; 

And enter, marſhall'd in proceſſion fair, 
Each happier influence that governs there — 


Firſt, love, by friendſhip mellow d into bliſs, 
Lights the warm glow, and ſanctifies the kiſs! 
| When, 


\ 


hen) 


When, fondly weleom d to th'accuſtom' d feat, 
In ſweet complacence wife and huſband meet, 


Look mutual pleaſure, mutual purpoſe ſhare, 
Repoſe from labours to unite in care, 
Ambition! — does ambition there refide ? 


Ves, when the boy, in manly mood, aftride, 


(Of headſtrong proweſs innocently vain, ) 


. Canters,=the jockey of his father's cane. 


While emulation, in the daughter's heart, 


Bears a more mild, though not leſs pow'rful part; 


With zeal to ſhine her flutt'ring boſom warms, 


And in the romp the future houſewife forms. 


Or both, perchance, to graver ſport incline, 


And art and genius in their paſtime join; 
This the cramp riddle's puzzling knot invents, 


That rears aloft the card- built tenements. 


Think how joy animates, intenſe, tho* meek, 
The fading roſes on their grandame's cheek ; 


When, proud the frolic progeny to ſurvey, 

She feels and owns an int'reſt in their play; 
Adopts each wiſh their wayward whims ;unfold, 
And tells, at every call, the ſtory ten times told. 
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ELEGIAC STANZA8 


TO THE MEMORY OF MISS THICKNESSE, 


Reader, if youth ſhould ſparkle in thine eye, 
If on thy check the flow'r of beauty blows, 
Here ſhed the tear, and hear the penſive ſigh, 
| Where beauty, youth, and innocence, repoſe. 


— FL 
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Doth wit adorn thy mind ? doth ſcience pour 


>< I 


Its ripen'd bounties on thy vernal year? 
Behold where death has cropp'd the plenteous ſtore, 
And heave the ſigh, and ſhed the penſive tear. 
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Do muſic's dulcet notes dwell on thy tongue ? 
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And do thy fingers ſweep the ſounding lyre ? 
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Behold where low ſhe lies, who ſweetly ſung. 
The melting ſtrains a cherub might inſpire l 


Of 


PARENTAL Nox rox. 


of TY of beauty, then be vain no more; 

of muſic's pow'r, of wit and learning's prize; 
For while you read, theſe charms may all be o'er 
And aſk to ſhare the grave where Anna lies: 
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